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Editing  with  passion 

Keith  Moyer  has  brought  new  lyieahing 
to  the  word  watchdog.  As  executive 
editor  of  the  News-Press  at  Fort  Myers, 
Fla.,  he  calls  himself  the  quality 
watchdog.  His  passion  for  editing 
means  quality  in  raising  standards 
and  improving  content,  quality  in  - 
developing  new  ways  to  find  new 
readers  and  quality  in  helping  to  set 
the  community  agenda.  For  his  efforts, 
Moyer  was  named  Gannett’s  1989 


Editor  of  the  Year.  Quality  leadership 
at  a  quality  newspaper.  With  Moyer,, 
seated,  are  ^itor  of  the  Year  runners- 
up.  From  left:  Don  Casey,  executive 
editor,  St.  Cloud  (Minn.)  Times;  John 
Bodette,  managing  editor,  St.  Cloud 
Times;  Jennie  Phipps,  editor.  Valley 
News  Dispatch  at  Tarentum,  Pa.;  Frank 
Sutherland,  formerly  editor  of  The 
Times  at  Shreveport,  La.,  and  recently 
named  editor  of  The  Nashville 


Tennessean. 


GAISNEIT 


CAPITAL  NEWSPAPERS 


THE  TIMES  UNION 


SUNDAY  TIMES  UNION 


HEAI^ST  NEWSPAPERS 


The  Best  Two  Paper  Buy  In  Nf  w  York's  Capital  Region 
Provfdfy  Announces 


LOCAL  RATE 

WLmmS  A 

EFFICIENCY  FOR 
NATIONAL 

anVFRTI^FH^I 


44%  DISCOUNT  Off  Individual  Newspaper  RatesI 

•  40%  LOWER  CPMs  On  Net  Audience  Delivery! 

*  Net  Rates  BELOW  S2"  LOCAL  Contract  Rates! 


No  Contract  Necessary  — No  Minimum  Sixes 

Call  Chris  Cunningham  |r. 
at  ($18)  454-5680  iSHid  ask  about 

THE  ALBANY,  N,Y.  POWER  PACkACE 


Represmted  Sawyer  Fer Walker 


THE 


SANTA  FE 


NEW^'MEXICAN 


Founded  1849 


is  pleased  to  announce: 


1.  That  it  is  once  more  an 
independent,  home-owned,  home- 
operated  newspaper,  under  the 
management  and  private  ownership 
of  Robert  M.  McKinney. 

2.  That  its  net  paid  circulation  has 
increased  23%  in  less  than  two  years; 

3.  That  it  has  received  the  New 
Mexico  Press  Association  1989 
Award  for  General  Excellence 
among  the  state's  major  daily 
newspapers; 

4.  And,  above  all,  that  -  through 
the  perseverance  of  the  citizens  of 
Santa  Fe  and  the  support  of  this 
newspaper  -  the  Ancient  City 
maintains  its  unique  character, 
charm,  way-of-life,  unspoiled 
environment  and  liveable  size. 


Robert  M.  Me  Kinney 


THE 

NEW  MEXICAN 

One  of  America's  distinguished  newspapers  - 
the  West's  oldest 

Harold  R.  Cousland 

General  Manager 

Virginia  Sohn 

Advertising  Director 

202  East  Marcy  Street 
Santa  Fe,  New  Mexico  87501 
505-983-3303 


David  N.  Mitchell 

Robert  M.  McKinney  Managing  Editor 
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EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  CALENDAR  OF  EVENTS 


Increase  revenue  this 
year  by  selling  against 
the  yellow  pages  ...  or 
your  money  back ! 

More  than  600  newspapers  from  coast  to 
coast  have  invested  in  our  live  training  pro¬ 
grams  on  "How  To  SeU  Against  The  Yellow 
Pages".  Somewhere  between  $30  and  $50 
million  dollars  has  been  recaptured  by  your 
mdustiy  as  a  result  of  our  program.  Now,  for 
a  limited  time  you  can  purchase  the  same 
technique  oriented  training  on  videotape  for  a 
figure  that  makes  it  impossible  to  say  no. 

So,  before  you  finalize  your  1990  budget  we 
respectfully  request  that  you  call  the  toll  free 
number  below  and  get  a  quote  for  your  news¬ 
paper.  These  videotapes  are  lilgh  quality,  fast 
paced  and  they  come  with  a  money  back 
guarantee.  You  simply  can't  lose  so  please 
call  us  todav. 


I 


American 
I  ^iConsulting 
I  [^Services 


1-800-255-9784 


Outside  USA  call 
(206)  254-5600 


Division  of  Wasserood,  Inc. 

1818  SE  MUl  Plain  Blvd.  Ste  31 1  Vancouver,  WA  9868^ 
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JANUARY 

7- 10 — International  Newspaper  Advertising  and  Marketing  Executives, 

Winter  Meeting,  Marriott  Desert  Springs,  Palm  Springs,  Calif. 

10- 14 — National  Association  of  Hispanic  Publications,  Annual  Conference, 

Orlando  Twin  Towers  Hotel,  Orlando. 

11- 12 — Suburban  Newspapers  of  America,  Circulations  Roundtable,  Hyatt 

Regency,  Chicago. 

11- 13 — Wisconsin  Newspaper  Association,  Mid-Winter  Meeting,  Embassy 

Suites,  Green  Bay. 

12- 14— Digital  Imaging  Conference,  University  of  Missourl-Columbia,  Spon¬ 

sored  by  the  university  and  NPPA  Region  7,  Columbia,  Mo. 

18-20— North  Carolina  Press  Association,  Press  Institute,  Omni  Hotel,  Dur¬ 
ham. 

18-20 — Kentucky  Press  Association,  Winter  Convention  &  Trade  Show, 
Radisson  East,  Louisville,  Ky. 

25-27— University  of  Tennessee-Tennessee  Press  Association  Press  Insti¬ 
tute  and  TPA  Winter  Convention,  Sheraton  Music  City,  Nashville. 

FEBRUARY 

4-9— Suburban  Newspapers  of  America,  Winter  Publisher’s  Conference, 
Turtle  Bay  Hilton,  Oahu,  Hawaii. 

8- 10— National  Press  Photographers  Association,  Digital  Photography 

Conference,  Ramada  Renaissance,  Washington,  D.C. 

9- 11 — Indiana  News  Photographers  Association,  Sheraton  Northeast,  I- 

465  and  Pendleton  Pike,  Indianapolis. 

15-18 — California  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  Conference,  Hotel  del 
Coronado,  San  Diego. 

18-18— Women  in  Photojournalism;  “Beyond  Our  Borders,"  Second  Annual 
Women’s  Conference,  Sponsor^  by  the  NPPA  Women’s  Commit¬ 
tee,  Houston,  Texas. 

22-23 — New  England  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association, 
Winter  Convention,  Guest  Suites  Hotel,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

22-25— Maryland-Delaware-D.C.  Press  Association,  Winter  Convention, 
The  Columbia  Inn,  Columbia,  Md. 

Seminars/Workshops/Clinics 

JANUARY 

7-17 — American  Press  Institute,  City  and  Metro  Editors  (over  75,000 
circulation),  Reston,  Va. 

14 — Texas  Hispanic  Media:  Impact  and  Influence  Seminar,  Hyatt 
Regency,  San  Antonio. 

14-19— American  Press  Institute,  Editing  the  Weekly  and  Community  News¬ 
paper,  Reston,  Va. 

14-19— The  Poynter  Institute  for  Media  Studies,  Broadcast:  Newsroom  Man¬ 
agement,  Reston,  Va. 

18— NENA  Workshop,  Understanding  Municipal  Budgets,  Sheraton  Stur- 
bridge. 

18-19— Inland  Press  Foundation/Association,  Selling  Newspaper  Advertis¬ 
ing,  Park  Ridge,  III. 

21-24 — SNPA  Seminar,  Leisure/Lifestyle  Sections,  Palm  Beach,  Fla. 
21-26— American  Press  Institute,  Newspaper  Design  and  Graphics,  Reston, 
Va. 

21-27— American  Press  Institute,  News  Editors  and  Copy  Desk  Chiefs, 
Reston,  Va. 

24-26 — The  Poynter  Institute  for  Media  Studies,  Retaining  Minority  Journal¬ 
ists,  St.  Petersburg. 

24- 26— ICMA  Circulation  Management  Seminar,  Troy  State  University,  Troy, 

Ala. 

25- 26— Inland  Press  Foundation/ Association,  Women  in  Management,  Park 

Ridge,  III. 

26 — PNPA  Foundation  Seminar,  Graphics,  Press  Center,  Harrisburg. 

FEBRUARY 

4-9— The  Poynter  Institute  for  Media  Studies,  Writing:  Writing  and  Editing, 
St.  Petersourg. 

4-14 — American  Press  Institute,  Circulation  Managers,  Reston,  Va. 
11-16— The  Poynter  Institute  for  Media  Studies,  Graphics:  Graphics  and 
lllustratior,  St.  Petersburg. 
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About  Awards 

Cabot  prizes.  Columbia  University’s  1989  Maria  Moors 
Cabot  Prizes  for  journalism  contributing  to  inter- Ameri¬ 
can  understanding  were  awarded  to  Felipe  Lopez  Cabal¬ 
lero,  editor  and  publisher  of  the  weekly  Semana  in 
Bogota,  Colombia;  Humberto  Rubin  Schvartzman,  direc¬ 
tor  of  Radio  Nanduti  in  Asuncion,  Paraguay;  Juan  Vas- 
quez,  CBS  News  correspondent  in  Miami;  and  Arturo 
Villar,  publisher  of  Vista,  a  weekly  newspaper  magazine 
for  Hispanics  in  the  United  States. 

Fischetti  winner.  Lambert  Der,  editorial  cartoonist  of 
the  Greenville  (S.C.)  News,  was  the  1989  winner  of  the 
John  Fischetti  Editorial  Cartoon  Competition  sponsored 
by  Columbia  College,  Chicago. 

Gannett  Foundation  honored.  College  Media  Advisers 
Inc.,  an  organization  of  college  and  university  media 
advisers,  has  named  the  Gannett  Foundation  to  receive  its 
1989  Reid  Montgomery  Distinguished  Service  Award  in 
honor  of  its  support  of  college  journalism  programs. 

Missouri  medalists.  Seven  individuals  have  been  chosen 
to  receive  the  1989  Missouri  Honor  Medal  for  Distin¬ 
guished  Service  to  Journalism  given  by  the  University  of 
Missouri-Columbia. 

The  winners  are:  Helen  Thomas,  UPl  White  House 
correspondent;  David  Lippman,  managing  editor  of  the 
St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch]  Mai  Goode,  consultant  for  the 
National  Black  Network;  Eduardo  Ulibarri,  editor  in 
chief  of  La  Nacion  in  Costa  Rica;  Stan  Freberg,  satirist 
and  innovator  of  humorous  advertising;  Clark  Mollenhof, 
professor  of  journalism  at  Washington  &  Lee  University; 
and  accepting  for  National  Public  Radio’s  All  Things 
Considered  will  be  host  Linda  Werthheimer. 

Southern  journalism  winners.  The  Institute  for  Southern 
Studies  announced  the  1989  winners  of  its  Southern  Jour¬ 
nalism  Awards.  Awards  were  given  to  newspapers  in  the 
over- 100,000-,  30,000-100,000-  and  under-30,000-circulation 
categories.  The  first-prize  winners  were: 

Investigative  reporting:  Olive  Taley,  Dallas  Morning 
News,]  Paul  J.  Nyden,  Charleston  (W.  Va.)  Gazette]  and 
the  Alabama  Journal,  Montgomery,  Ala. 

Feature  Reporting:  Frank  Tursi  and  Jon  Healey,  Win¬ 
ston-Salem  (N.C.)  Journal]  Diana  Sugg,  Linda  Conley 
and  Allison  Buice  of  the  Spartanburg  (S.C.)  Herald. 
There  was  no  prize  winner  in  the  under-30,000  category. 

Political  reporting:  Wade  Rawlins  and  Dick  Kopper, 
Chattanooga  (Tenn.)  Times.  There  were  no  winners  in  the 
over- 100,000  and  under-30,000  categories. 

SNPA  literacy  winners.  The  Southern  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association  Foundation  announced  the  win¬ 
ners  of  its  first  Literacy  Awareness  Contest.  They  were 
the  Ft.  Lauderdale  NewsISun-Sentinel,  Columbus  (Ga.) 
Ledger-Enquirer  and  the  Greenville  (N.C.)  Daily  Reflec- 


Dulin  honored.  Ed  Dulin,  president  and  chief  operating 
officer  of  Independent  Newspapers  of  Arizona,  has 
received  the  1989  Presidential  Award  from  the  Arizona 
Newspapers  Association  in  recognition  of  his  service  to 
the  industry. 

Star-Ledger  honored.  The  5tar-Lf’t/gcrof  Newark,  N.J., 
recently  received  a  community  service  award  from  the 
Bronze  Shields,  a  nonprofit  group  of  black  Newark  police 
officers. 
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About  Awards 


lAPA  scholarships.  The  Inter  American  Press  Associa¬ 
tion  Scholarship  Fund  announced  grants  to  two  Latin 
American  journalists  and  one  from  the  United  States  for 
the  1989-90  academic  year. 

The  recipients  are  Liliam  Beatris  Chagas  de  Moura,  a 
former  news  editor  of  RBS  Television  in  Porto  Alegre, 
Brazil;  Claudia  Elisa  Ortega  Medellin  from  Guadalajara, 
Mexico,  who  has  worked  as  a  reporter  for  Nexo  Universi- 
tario  and  as  an  editor  for  Ocho  Columnas]  and  Rodrigo 
Lazo  of  the  Miami  Herald. 

The  scholarship  consists  of  a  $10,000  stipend,  health 
insurance  and  round-trip  airfare. 

Top  basketball  writers.  Three  newspaper  sportswriters 
were  among  the  first-place  winners  of  the  1989  Kodak/ 
U.S.  Basketball  Writers  Association  writing  contest. 

Mike  DeCourcy  of  the  Pittsburgh  Press  won  first  place 
in  investigative  reporting;  Kevin  Scarbinsky  of  the  Bir¬ 
mingham  News  won  top  honors  for  medium-length  fea¬ 
tures;  and  Tom  Shatel,  formerly  of  the  Kansas  City  Star 
and  now  with  the  St.  Louis  Sun,  won  for  column  writing. 

Simpkins  honored.  Nashville  Banner  publisher  Irby  C. 
Simpkins  Jr.  received  the  Tree  of  Life  Award  from  the 
National  Jewish  Fund. 

Best  of  show  in  Florida.  The  Florida  Newspaper  Adver¬ 
tising  and  Marketing  Executives  recently  presented  its 
tearsheet  awards  to  advertisers  and  newspapers  in  23 
categories. 

The  best-of-show  newspaper  winners  were  the  Stuart 
News,  under-30,000  circulation;  Pensacola  News  Journal, 
30,000-79,000  circulation;  and  the  Orlando  Sentinel,  over 
79,000  circulation. 

Editor  of  the  year.  Norman  Pearlstine,  managing  editor 
of  the  Wall  Street  Journal  won  the  National  Press  Founda¬ 
tion’s  George  David  Beveridge  Jr.  award  as  editor  of  the 
year. 
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Robert  U.  Brown,  President  James  Wright  Brown 

Ferdinand  C.  Teubner,  Publisher  Publisher,  Chairman  of  the  Board,  1912-1959 


Supreme  Court  decision 

Last  week’s  Supreme  Court  decision  in  the  Grumman  case  (E&P, 
Dec.  16,  Page  16)  puts  another  roadblock  in  front  of  reporters  who  try 
to  report  what  is  going  on  at  the  Department  of  Justice. 

Grumman,  being  investigated  for  allegations  of  fraud  by  a  defense 
contractor,  under  the  Freedom  of  Information  Act  sought  correspon¬ 
dence  connected  with  a  routine  audit  in  1978  by  the  Defense  Contract 
Auditing  Agency.  DCAA  refused  Grumman’s  request  and  two  days 
later  turned  the  records  over  to  the  FBI  which  also  refused  to  release 
them,  saying  it  would  aid  the  company  in  an  expected  criminal 
defense.  An  FoIA  clause  exempts  from  disclosure  “records  or  in¬ 
formation  compiled  for  law  enforcement  purposes.” 

In  some  convoluted  reasoning,  the  Supreme  Court  upheld  the 
government’s  position,  extending  the  exemption  to  records  not  origi¬ 
nally  created  for,  but  later  collected  for,  law  enforcement. 

Justice  Stevens  in  a  dissenting  opinion  called  the  DCAA  switch  of 
records  “a  naked  transfer  of  otherwise  non-exempt  documents  from  a 
civilian  agency  to  the  FBI.  Such  a  transfer  is  not  a  compilation.” 

Justices  Scalia  and  Marshall  dissented  that  the  decision  “lends 
itself  to  abuse  so  readily  that  it  is  unlikely  to  have  been  intended.” 

That  “abuse”  was  spelled  out  by  Jane  Kirtley,  executive  director- 
for  the  Reporters  Committee  for  Freedom  of  the  Press,  who  said  the 
decision  will  give  government  agencies  “virtually  unlimited  license  to 
withhold  any  kind  of  information  by  simply  sweeping  it  into  FBI 
files.” 

Reporters  at  the  Justice  Department  are  having  enough  problems 
trying  to  report  the  news  from  there  without  the  Supreme  Court 
decision.  A  story  from  our  Washington  editor  in  this  issue  quotes  the 
press  corps  that  the  flow  of  information  from  there  has  already  been 
reduced  to  a  trickle  by  the  yearlong  efforts  of  Attorney  General  Dick 
Thornburgh  to  stop  leaks  and  silence  department  employees.  An 
atmosphere  of  secrecy  has  made  it  hard  to  find  out  about  routine 
actions,  the  reporters  say. 

The  most  threatening  policy  announcement  hanging  over  the 
heads  of  all  employees  was  that  made  last  August,  subjecting  to 
prosecution  under  theft-of-govemment-property  laws  those  who 
leak  information  fi'om  criminal  investigations.  Because  of  fear,  em¬ 
ployees  and  lawyers  will  not  talk  to  reporters. 

There  will  be  few  whistle-blowers  in  Washington  willing  to  take 
their  chances  under  that  threat.  The  end  result  may  be  the  return  of 
secrecy  to  government  departments  and  bureaus.  The  American 
people  will  be  the  losers. 


Respect  and  trust 

News  people  traditionally  honor  requests  for  confidentiality  from 
news  sources.  Why  can’t  they  honor  a  confidential  relationship  with  a 
spouse  (Shop  Talk  this  issue)? 

Our  wish  for  this  Christmas  season  is  a  greater  respect  and  trust 
among  nations  for  the  human  rights  of  individuals,  and  among  indi¬ 
viduals  for  the  rights  of  each  other. 


Charter  Member 
j,,;  Audit  Bureau 
Audit  of  Circulations 
Bureau  Member 

American  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association 
6  mo.  avg.  circulation  Dec.,  1988 — 27,785 


ABP 

ANR\ 


The  Oldest  Publishers  and  Advertisers 
Newspaper  in  America 

With  which  have  been  merged:  The  Journalist  established 
March  22, 1884;  Newspaperdom  established  March,  1892; 
the  Fourth  Estate,  March  1, 1894;  Editor  &  Publisher,  June 
29,  1901;  Advertising,  January  22,  1925. 
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Letters  to  the  Editor 


Offers  suggestions  for  papers  wanting  to  combat  crack 


I  must  disagree  with  your  support 
for  the  Iowa  publisher  who  offered 
readers  a  coupon  with  which  to  turn  in 
suspected  drug  dealers. 

Instead  of  affording  small-minded 
people  a  means  to  work  out  grudges, 
instead  of  sticking  the  newspaper’s 
clumsy  and  amateur  hand  into  police 
work,  I  offer  these  suggestions  for  a 
publisher  who,  in  the  words  of  your 
editorial,  “doesn’t  want  his  commu¬ 
nity  to  become  Crack  City.’’ 

1.  Offer  free,  confidential  drug  and 
alcohol  treatment  to  all  employees, 
from  the  publisher  to  the  carriers. 

2.  Make  it  clear  that  any  employee 
who  has  a  problem  but  refuses  treat¬ 
ment  will  be  fired. 

3.  Make  the  paper’s  facilities  avail¬ 
able  for  Alcoholics  and  Narcotics 
Anonymous  meetings. 

4.  Hire  a  bus  to  bring  low-income 
children  to  the  newspaper  for  tours 
aimed  at  opening  career  options  for 
them  and  encouraging  them  to  stay  in 
school. 

5.  Print  profiles  of  people  who  have 
overcome  disadvantages  without 
turning  to  drugs. 

6.  Publicize  the  work  of  local  drug 
and  alcohol  treatment  centers. 

7.  If  there  aren’t  any  local  treat¬ 
ment  centers,  start  a  fund  drive  to 
build  one. 

8.  Offer  scholarships  to  carriers  and 
other  students  who  stay  off  drugs. 

9.  Encourage  carriers  and  other  stu¬ 
dents  to  start  chapters  of  Students 
Against  Driving  Drunk  (SADD)  and 
Just  Say  No  Clubs.  Let  them  hold 
meetings  at  the  newpaper. 

10.  Use  the  editorial  pages  to  lobby 
for  more  and  better  drug  treatment 
centers,  safer  housing  for  low-income 
people,  and  more  opportunities  for 
disadvantaged  kids.  Endorse  politi¬ 
cians  committed  to  those  goals. 

11.  Sponsor  a  Junior  Achievement 
group  so  kids  can  learn  about  the 
newspaper  business  instead  of  the 
drug  business. 

12.  Start  a  coalition  of  local  busi¬ 
nesses  to  build  a  drug-free  drop-in 
center  for  kids  who  have  nothing  to 
do. 

13.  Make  employees  available  to 
speak  at  schools  and  housing  projects 
about  careers,  education,  and  the 
advantages  of  staying  off  drugs. 

14.  Encourage  salespeople,  report¬ 
ers,  photographers,  carriers  and  driv¬ 
ers  to  report  suspicious  activity  — not 
to  the  paper  but  to  the  police. 


15.  Make  a  commitment  to  report¬ 
ing  on  the  drug  situation.  Assign  a 
reporter  to  the  story  full  time  and 
make  sure  he  or  she  has  support  from 
photographers,  editors,  artists  and 
others  as  needed. 

When  you  come  down  to  it,  a  few 
column-inches  for  a  coupon  is  not 
much  of  an  investment  for  a  paper 


that  really  wants  to  contribute  to 
solving  the  drug  problem.  A  creative 
and  concerned  news  organization  can 
use  its  resources  and  those  of  its  read¬ 
ers  to  lead  the  fight  without  making  a 
fool  of  itself. 

Patricia  J.  Washburn 
Portland,  Maine 


Interprets  the  figures  differently 


Your  article  on  “Adapting  to 
change”  (Dec.  2,  P.  24)  cites  a  reader- 
ship  number  that  may  add  to  a  familiar 
confusion  among  newspaper  people 
nowadays. 

Chris  Anderson,  editor  of  the 
Orange  County  (Calif.)  Register,  is 
quoted  as  saying  that  73%  of  adults 
“read  a  newspaper  yesterday”  in 
1967,  but  now  “the  figure  has 
declined  to  51%.”  As  one  who  works 
with  readership  research  results  of  all 
kinds,  it  is  clear  to  me  that  Chris  is 
correctly  citing  NORC  data  on 
“every  day”  readership,  not  yester¬ 
day  (or  average  daily)  readership. 

The  NORC  survey  findings  reflect 
the  shift  that  has  occurred  from  regu¬ 
lar  to  occasional  reading.  They  indi¬ 
cate  a  change  in  the  strength  of  read¬ 
ing  habits,  not  in  how  many  adults  we 
can  expect  to  find  reading  a  newspa¬ 


per  on  the  average  weekday.  The  lat¬ 
ter  figure  is  much  higher.  For  exam¬ 
ple,  in  1%7,  according  to  Simmons 
Market  Research  Bureau  national 
data,  76%  of  adults  read  a  newspaper 
yesterday.  By  1989,  this  figure  has 
dropped  to  64%:  a  decline,  to  be  sure, 
but  a  much  higher  level  of  readership 
than  the  figure  cited  in  your  story. 

What  is  at  issue  here  is  the  differ¬ 
ence  between  the  average  one-day 
reach  of  daily  newspapers  —  the  yes¬ 
terday  measure  —  and  the  frequency 
of  newspaper  reading  over  a  longer 
time  span  —  the  NORC  “every  day” 
measure.  The  former  is  the  figure 
used  in  local  market  surveys  and  in 
newspaper  sales  promotion  efforts 
with  advertisers.  Both  measures  are 
useful  in  helping  us  understand  the 
changing  audience  for  newspapers, 
(Continued  on  page  34) 
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Sell  Your  Products  and/or 
Services  or  Attract 
Advertisers  to  Your 
Newspaper  with 
Your  ad  In  the 
Industry  “Staple” 
the  1990  E&P 
International 
Year  Book. 


The  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  INTERNA¬ 
TIONAL  YEAR  BOOK,  in  its  69th  year  of  publication,  is  a 
700  plus  page  newspaper  encyclopedia  containing  over  250,000  U.S., 
Canadian  and  Foreign  newspaper  faas  in  seven  easy-to-use  reference  sections.  This  all-in- 
one  global  “data-bank”  is  used  constantly,  industry-wide  and  year-long  by  newspaper 
professionals  and  professionals  interested  in  newspapers. 

FOR  PRODUCTS  AND/OR  SERVICES  COMPANIES:  Your  ad  in  this  directory  will 
catch  the  attention  of  the  many  newspaper  professionals  who  refer  to  the 
Year  Book  for  information  on  equipment,  services,  syndicates  and  supplies. 


FOR  NEWSPAPERS:  Your  ad  in  the  Year  Book  will  attract  potential  advertisers  who 
ref«^r  to  the  Year  Book  for  information  about  particular  newspapers  in  vari¬ 
ous  regions  of  the  U.S.  and  Canada. 

If  someone  is  looking  for  your  newspaper  or  product,  make  it  easier  for  them  to  find  you 
with  your  ad.  On  the  other  hand,  if  they’re  looking  for  your  competitor,  make  sure  your  ad  is 
there  to  alert  them  to  contact  you  also. 

RESERVE  YOUR  SPACE  AS  SOON  AS  POSSIBLE 
AND  RECEIVE  THE  BEST  POSSIBLE  PLACEMENT  FOR  YOUR  AD. 

CLOSING  DATES:  Space  —  February  22, 1990  Material  —  March  15, 1990 


SALES  OFFICES 

New  Yor1(  Chicago  Los  A.i^chs 

(21 2)  675-4380  (31 2)  641  -0041  (213)  382-6346 

San  Francisco  Toronto 

(415)421-7950  (416)833-6200 
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Choked  to  a  trickle 

Reporters  covering  the  Justice  Department  say  new  poiicies 
have  made  it  difficuit  to  get  even  the  most  basic  information 


By  George  Garneau 

The  flow  of  information  from  the 
Department  of  Justice  is  being  choked 
to  a  trickle,  according  to  the  increas¬ 
ingly  frustrated  press  corps  there. 

Symbolizing  a  yearlong  trend, 
Attorney  General  Dick  Thornburgh 
said  at  an  unusually  testy  press  brief¬ 
ing  recently  that  the  Justice  Depart¬ 
ment  “leaked  like  a  sieve"  when  he 
arrived,  and  he  had  ordered  all  the 
department's  agencies  to  review  their 
press  policies  with  the  intent  to  stop 
information  leaks  so  that  agencies 
“speak  with  one  voice.” 

He  also  defended,  but  later  with¬ 
drew,  the  first  fruits  of  the  review: 
proposals  sharply  restricting  press 
access  to  federal  prisoners,  and  vice 
versa. 

Reporters  on  the  Justice  beat  say 
the  latest  moves  advance  efforts  to 
silence  the  department’s  employees 
and  push  the  nation’s  top  law-enforce¬ 
ment  agency  into  greater  secrecy. 

“You’re  finding  in  all  parts  of  Jus¬ 
tice  a  great  reticence  to  disclose  basic 
information  that  the  public  certainly 
has  a  right  to  know,”  said  Los 
Angeles  Times  reporter  Ron  Ostrow, 
who,  with  23  years  on  the  beat,  is 
regarded  as  the  dean  of  the  Justice 
Department  press  corps. 

“You’ve  unleashed  people  who 
before  felt  some  pressure  to  make 
information  public,”  Ostrow  said. 
“You’ve  freed  them  to  go  back  to 
their  secretive  ways.  That’s  what  the 
worst  part  of  it  is  ...  .  People  who 
don’t  like  being  watched  are  reveling 
in  this.” 

Meanwhile,  press  relations  have 
deteriorated,  reporters  say  with 
unanimity,  using  words  like  “frigid” 
and  “atrocious.” 

While  Thornburgh  has  repeatedly 
railed  against  leaks  about  investiga¬ 
tions,  reporters  don’t  complain  about 
those  leaks  drying  up.  They  say 


tighter  policies  and  an  atmosphere  of 
secrecy  have  made  it  hard  to  find  out 
about  routine  actions. 

According  to  reporters:  Short- 
handed  public  affairs  staffers  are  less 
experienced  and  often  too  unin¬ 
formed  or  ill-informed  to  tell  report¬ 
ers  what  has  happened  or  will  happen. 
Background  information  is  less  acces¬ 
sible  because  lawyers  are  afraid  to 
talk  to  reporters. 

The  result,  they  say:  Stories  are 
harder  to  get.  They  take  longer  and 
have  less  detail.  Some  stories  simply 
do  not  get  reported. 

“The  public  can’t  get  the  basic  stuff 
they  ought  to  have  to  know  what  Jus¬ 
tice  is  doing,”  Ostrow  asserted. 


When  reporters  clamored  for  infor¬ 
mation  on  how  suspected  drug  smug¬ 
glers  would  be  extradited  from 
Colombia,  “We  couldn’t  get  it,” 
ABC  News  reporter  Beverley  Lump¬ 
kin  said,  because  no  lawyers  were 
available. 

She  said  press  releases  about 
indictments  or  settlements  of  civil 
cases  are  sometimes  days  old.  It  has 
gotten  so  bad,  she  said,  that  reporters 
sometimes  answer  their  colleagues’ 
questions  at  briefings  before  the  brief¬ 
ers,  she  said. 

Because  of  the  “chill,”  sources  are 
reluctant  to  call  and  more  reluctant  to 
talk,  Lumpkin  added.  As  a  result, 
“There’s  a  lot  of  stories  that  just  don’t 
get  done.” 

For  example,  Ostrow  wanted  to 
turn  a  report  on  professional  respon¬ 
sibility  into  a  story,  but  the  report 
contained  no  names  of  prison  employ¬ 


ees  having  sex  with  prisoners.  Since 
some  cases  resulted  in  prosecutions, 
he  figured,  court  records  must  be 
available.  When  he  asked  where  to 
find  the  court  files,  first  he  had  to 
submit  a  written  request,  which  he 
sent  by  facsimile,  then  he  was  shut 
down  by  a  secretary  who  said  the 
lawyers  were  gone  for  the  day  and 
could  not  respond.  So  far  he  has  been 
unable  to  follow  up. 

“It  appears  that  Mr.  Thornburgh  is 
heading  in  the  direction  of  stonewall¬ 
ing  inquiries,  punishing  those  who 
talk  to  the  press  and  centralizing  all 
control  in  his  own  office,”  the 
Washington  Post  said  in  an  editorial. 
“It  won’t  work  and  it  shouldn’t.” 


.  Since  last  January: 

•  The  department’s  Public  Affairs 
staff  was  cut  in  half,  for  budgetary 
reasons,  to  a  total  of  14  authorized 
jobs.  Experienced  professionals  were 
laid  off,  leaving  fewer,  less  knowl¬ 
edgeable  ones  in  their  place.  Once 
among  the  best  government  public 
relations  shops,  the  Justice  Diepart- 
ment’s  is  now  one  of  the  worst, 
reporters  say. 

•  The  Washington  Post  reported 
new  Immigration  and  Naturalization 
Service  regulations  barring  local 
offices  from  talking  to  reporters 
unless  first  getting  clearance  from 
Washington. 

•  Memos  have  repeatedly  warned 
employees  about  unauthorized  dis¬ 
closures.  A  policy  announced  in 
August  subjects  to  prosecution  under 
theft-of-government-property  laws 

(Continued  on  page  8} 


Once  among  the  best  government  public  relations 
shops,  the  Justice  Department’s  is  now  one  of  the 
worst,  reporters  say. 


Justice 

(Continued  from  page  7) 

those  who  leak  information  from 
criminal  investigations. 

An  atmosphere  of  fear  keeps  gov¬ 
ernment  attorneys  fearful  even  to  be 
seen  talking  to  reporters. 

When  a  top  official  who  had  lunch 
with  Ostrow  was  interrogated  about 
their  discussion,  “that  sent  out  a 
chilling  message  to  people  at  that  rank 
that  it  would  be  better  to  not  have  any 
communications  with  reporters,”  the 
Los  Angeles  Times  reporter  said. 

Such  incidents  have  succeeded  in 
drying  up  a  lot  of  calls,  he  stated. 
“You’ve  got  to  work  twice  as  hard  to 
get  people  to  call  you  back.” 

“It  can  be  difficult  to  get  the  most 
routine  information,  and  many  people 
are  afraid  to  be  seen  talking  to 
reporters  —  even  in  the  cafeteria,” 
United  Press  International  corre¬ 
spondent  Dan  Carmichael  said.  “It’s 
an  extremely  unhappy  press  corps 
over  here  as  a  result.” 


available  to  reporters  on  request, 
Runkle  said,  the  Justice  Department, 
unlike  other  agencies,  spends  most  of 
its  time  “investigating  and  prosecut¬ 
ing  wrongdoers.” 

Conceding  Public  Affairs  staffing 
was  lower,  he  observed,  “We’re 
down  some,  but  we’re  more  efficient 
and  more  effective.” 

He  said  lawyers  who  are  called  by 
reporters  should  refer  them  to  Public 
Affairs  because  “Lawyers  are  paid  to 
do  legal  work,  not  to  do  press  work.” 

Runkel  said,  “There  has  been  a 
change  in  this  department.  At  one 
time  people  felt  much  more  free  to 
talk  about  investigations  that  were 
ongoing  by  the  department.” 

In  one  briefing,  Thornburgh, 
repeatedly  hammered  for  providing 
so  little  information,  despite  daily 
briefings,  defended  his  policies,  say¬ 
ing  individuals’  rights  —  and 
investigations  —  were  being  com¬ 
promised  by  “unauthorized  disclo¬ 
sures.” 

He  inevitably  returns  to  leaks  from 
investigations,  referring  to  stories 
about  a  probe  into  Repl  William 
Gray’s  finances  and  allegations  from 


“People  don’t  believe  the  Justice  Department  is  that 
incompetent.  People  believe  the  reporters  are 
incompetent,”  she  said.  “The  situation  is  not  getting 
better.  It’s  getting  worse.” 


Informed  at  the  press  briefing  about 
a  30%  increase  in  Justice  Department 
resources,  one  reporter  demanded, 
“How  about  beefing  up  the  Office  of 
Public  Affairs?” 

“No  money  was  provided  for 
that  in  the  budget,”  chief  Thorn¬ 
burgh  spokesman  David  Runkel  re¬ 
plied.  “There  will  be  a  photo  op¬ 
portunity  .  .  .” 

“Now  what  is  happening  is  we’re 
not  getting  an  accurate  accounting  of 
what  is  happening  and  will  happen  in 
open  court,”  one  regular  reporter 
said,  adding  that  it  has  become  easier 
to  get  information  from  Justice’s  for¬ 
merly  “information-poor”  satellite 
agencies:  Federal  Bureau  of  Investi¬ 
gation,  Immigration  and  Naturaliza¬ 
tion  Service  and  Drug  Enforcement 
Administration. 

Asked  about  the  reported  dearth  of 
routine  information,  Runkel  insisted, 
“I  don’t  think  that’s  true.” 

When  matters  can  be  discussed,  he 
said,  “I  think  we  respond  to  every 
inquiry  and  respond  as  timely  as 
possible  .  .  .  Our  policy  is  to  make 
those  things  public  at  the  earliest 
moment  possible.” 

While  they  try  to  make  people 


investigations  of  drug  use  by  D.C. 
Mayor  Marion  Barry. 

Reporters  say  Thornburgh  refuses 
to  differentiate  real  “leaks”  —  dis¬ 
closures  about  investigations  —  from 
routine  indictments  and  extraditions. 

“To  Thornburgh  any  information 
he  doesn’t  control  is  a  leak.  Period,” 
UPI’s  Carmichael  said. 

Lumpkin  of  ABC  told  Thornburgh 
to  his  face,  “You  are  systematically 
reducing  every  news  story  to  a  leak.” 

They  disagree  that  the  department 
is  a  sieve,  noting  that  disclosures 
about  investigations  can  come  from 
many  sources  outside  the  department. 

Several  recent  incidents,  described 
as  typical,  exacerbated  press  frustra¬ 
tions. 

•  In  a  Nov.  29  briefing,  Thorn¬ 
burgh  defended  in  principle  proposed 
Bureau  of  Prisons  regulations  —  con¬ 
demned  as  “unconstitutional”  by 
press  advocates  —  that  would  allow 
officials  to  deny  interviews  to  report¬ 
ers  and  would  ban  prisoners  from 
writing  paid  or  bylined  newspaper 
stories. 

Hours  later,  reporters  were  baffled 
when,  in  a  three-sentence  release, 
Thornburgh  withdrew  the  proposals 


as  “submitted  prematurely  and  with¬ 
out  my  personal  review.” 

Runkel  told  E&P,  “It  wasn’t  clear 
until  late  that  afternoon  that  nobody 
had  reviewed  them.” 

First  Amendment  attorney  Bruce 
Sanford  called  the  incident  the  “latest 
fiasco  in  the  Justice  Department’s 
determined  effort  to  stop  leaks  and 
control  government  information.” 

•  Later  that  week,  Runkel  told 
reporters  at  the  morning  briefing  to  be 
ready  for  an  announcement  on  a  con¬ 
gressional  request  for  a  special  prose¬ 
cutor  in  the  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  scandal.  At  3  p.m.  the 
pressroom  filled  with  eager  report¬ 
ers  —  who  waited  over  two  hours  be¬ 
fore  being  told  the  Justice  Depart¬ 
ment  couldn’t  legally  disclose  the  re¬ 
port,  which  had  been  sent  to  Congress. 

Most  reporters  stormed  out  in 
frustration  but,  about  a  half-hour 
later,  those  remaining  heard  Runk¬ 
el,  returned  to  read  a  terse  state¬ 
ment  confirming  a  preliminary  inves¬ 
tigation  of  former  HUD  Secretary 
Samuel  Pierce.  Reporters  had  to 
scramble  to  catch  up. 

“I  admit  there  was  some  confusion 
that  day,”  Runkel  said.  He  blamed 
the  independent  counsel  law,  which 
allows  disclosure  only  from  Con¬ 
gress.  After  reporters’  questions,  “it 
was  determined”  the  outcome  of  the 
report  could  be  announced,  he  said. 

“I  don’t  remember  information 
being  given  out  and  then  suddenly 
becoming  inoperative,  and  that  has 
been  happening  often,”  said  ABC’s 
Lumpkin.  She  echoed  others  in  com¬ 
plaining  of  the  new  phenomenon  of 
“inaccuracies.” 

Legal  Times  reported  Dec.  11  that 
attorney  Allen  Hausman,  one-time 
assistant  director  in  the  Civil  Divi¬ 
sion,  had  been  demoted  for  helping  a 
reporter  gather  information  for  Amer¬ 
ican  Lawyer,  a  legal  newspaper. 

Reporters  are  generally  at  a  loss  to 
explain  the  Justice  Department  phe¬ 
nomenon.  Thornburgh,  who  headed 
the  Criminal  Division  before  becom¬ 
ing  Pennsylvania  governor,  was 
greeted  by  the  press  as  a  white  knight 
when  he  replaced  Edwin  Meese  III, 
who  was  tainted  by  allegations  and 
investigations.  Acknowledged  as  one 
of  tht  more  knowledgeable  attorneys 
general  in  recent  years,  he  is  seen  also 
to  have  political  ambitions. 

Lumpkin  of  ABC  said  the  atmo¬ 
sphere  at  the  Justice  Department  has 
damaged  employee  morale  and  frus¬ 
trated  reporters,  who  might  appear  to 
their  bosses  as  less  capable. 

“People  don’t  believe  the  Justice 
Department  is  that  incompetent.  Peo¬ 
ple  believe  the  reporters  are  incompe¬ 
tent,”  she  said.  “The  situation  is  not 
getting  better.  It’s  getting  worse.” 
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Getting  involved 

New  York  Post  offers  legal  assistance  to 
‘Subway  Samaritan,’  if  he  turns  himself  in 


By  Debra  Gersh 

The  New  York  Post  is  offering  legal 
assistance  to  the  “Subway  Samari¬ 
tan,”  a  man  who  reportedly  saved  the 
life  of  a  mugging  victim  by  stabbing  to 
death  one  of  his  alleged  assailants. 

According  to  published  reports,  in 
the  early  morning  of  Saturday,  Dec. 
9,  two  muggers  approached  the  victim 
on  a  subway  platform.  The  assailants 
allegedly  began  to  beat  the  victim  and 
go  through  his  pockets,  when  the  Sub¬ 
way  Samaritan  told  them  to  stop. 
They  did  not,  and  he  ended  up  fatally 
stabbing  one  of  the  attackers. 

City  police  urged  the  man  to  come 
in  and  talk  to  them  but,  as  this  story 
went  to  press,  he  had  not. 

On  Tuesday,  Dec.  14,  the  Post 
issued  a  front-page  editorial  calling 
for  “Subway  Samaritan:  Surrender  to 
Us.” 

The  editorial,  labeled  as  such,  was 
written  as  an  open  letter  to  the  Sub¬ 
way  Samaritan.  It  read,  in  part: 

“We  are  writing  to  urge  you  to  give 
yourself  up  —  to  us.  We  will  assist 
you  in  making  contact  with  the  police 
and  will  monitor  the  situation  to 
ensure  that  you  receive  fair  treat¬ 
ment.  The  New  York  Post,  at  its  own 
expense,  will  provide  you  with  full 
legal  assistance  with  respect  to  the 
incident  that  took  place  on  the  IRT 
train  early  Saturday  morning.” 

The  editorial,  which  referred  to  the 
man  as  a  hero,  applauded  his  actions, 
which  allegedly  saved  the  life  of  the 
victim,  and  gave  a  telephone  number 
for  him  to  call. 

Police  have  said  the  man  has  not 
been  charged  with  a  crime  and  there  is 
reason  to  believe  he  may  not  ever  be 
charged,  his  action  classified  a  justifi¬ 
able  homicide. 

“We  thought  it  was  a  way  in  which 
we  could  play  a  public  service,”  Post 
editorial  page  editor  Eric  Breindel 
told  E&P,  adding  it  was  not  an  easy 
decision. 

Besides  weighing  the  pros  and  cons 
of  offering  assistance  to  the  Samari¬ 
tan,  Breindel  said  the  Post  talked  to 
representatives  from  the  district 
attorney’s  office  and  the  police. 

Although  they  did  not  endorse  the 
paper’s  action,  he  said  they  did  not 
discourage  it  either. 
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The  New  York  Post  tried  to  reach  the 
Subway  Samaritan  through  a  front¬ 
page  editorial. 


“Our  position  on  this  .  .  .  [is]  we 
think  the  criminal  justice  system  has 
to  be  seen  to  work,”  Breindel  added. 
“We  want  this  guy  to  come  in  and  be 
formally  exonerated.  It’s  not  a 
healthy  thing  for  the  city  [for  this  man 
to  hide  from  the  law].  There’s  a  sense 
that  a  person  who  saves  someone 
from  being  beaten  to  death  could  be 
punished.  .  .  . 

“If  the  facts  are  as  they  are 
stated  —  there  could  be  another  ver¬ 
sion  of  the  story  ...  —  the  police 
have  said  this  probably  would  be  jus¬ 
tifiable  homicide  and  no  charges 
would  be  pressed,”  he  noted. 

Editor  Jerry  Nachman  said  he  gave 
the  front-page  space  for  the  editorial 
but  had  little  else  to  do  with  it.  Brein¬ 
del  noted  that  the  news  and  editorial 
departments  operate  independently 
of  each  other. 

Convincing  owner/publisher  Peter 
Kalikow  to  approve  the  possible  legal 
expenses  during  a  financial  crunch 
period  for  the  paper  was  not  difficult. 
Breindel  said  Kalikow  was  directly 
involved  in  formulating  the  idea  and 
in  mapping  out  the  paper’s  strategy. 

“Either  you’re  going  to  do  it,  or 
you’re  not,”  Breindel  said  of  the 
potential  expense. 

Two  days  after  the  Post’s  initial 
offer  to  the  Subway  Samaritan,  which 


was  followed  by  subsequent  remind¬ 
ers  in  the  paper,  a  few  people  had 
called  in  claiming  to  be  the  man,  but 
none  was  legitimate. 

In  addition  to  all  the  Post’s  efforts, 
however,  there  was  still  strong  senti¬ 
ment  in  the  city  that  urged  the  man  to 
stay  in  hiding. 

Paper  is  broadcast 

The  Wichita  (Kan.)  Eagle  will  be 
added  to  the  evening  newspaper  broad¬ 
cast  of  the  University  of  Kansas- 
based  Audio-Reader  Network,  a 
closed-circuit  radio  reading  network 
for  the  visually  and  physically  hand¬ 
icapped. 

Record  breaker 

The  Philadelphia  Inquirer  pub¬ 
lished  its  largest  paper  ever  on  Sun¬ 
day,  Dec.  10.  Although  page  counts 
varied  based  on  area  of  distribution, 
the  largest  edition  that  day  was  670 
pages. 

5  million  classifieds 

’  The  San  Jose  (Calif.)  Mercury 
News  recently  published  its  5-mil- 
lionth  full-run  classified  ad  of  1989. 

By  the  end  of  the  year,  the  newspa¬ 
per  expects  to  publish  over  5.2  million 
full-run  classifieds. 


Sun.  edition  starts 

American  Publishing  Co.’s  Eve¬ 
ning  News,  which  serves  the  eastern 
Upper  Peninsula  of  Michigan,  has 
begun  publishing  a  Sunday  edition, 
Sault  Sunday,  the  first-ever  in  the 
history  of  the  daily. 

Press  fund-raiser 

The  Asbury  Park  Press,  Neptune, 
N.J.,  raised  $6,000  for  the  United 
Way  with  its  annual  All  Shore  Foot¬ 
ball  Classic  XII,  which  pits  high 
school  football  stars  from  Monmouth 
and  Ocean  counties  against  each 
other. 
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Out  of  touch? 

Former  editor  says  journalists  are  distancing 
themselves  from  the  neighborhoods  they  cover 


By  Bernard  Caughey 

Bill  Kovach,  curator  of  the  NiLman 
Foundation,  believes  that  journalists 
are  getting  too  far  out  of  touch  with 
the  people  and  neighborhoods  they 
are  covering. 

Speaking  at  the  annual  Yankee 
Quill  Awards  dinner  of  the  New 
England  chapter  of  the  Society  of  Pro¬ 
fessional  Journalists,  Kovach  said 
that  because  of  their  rising  salary  and 
social  status,  especially  in  urban  cen¬ 
ters,  most  journalists  moved  out  of 
working-class  neighborhoods  long 
ago. 

“Few  have  firsthand  knowledge  of 
the  impact  of  the  American  power 
structure  on  the  daily  lives  of  those 
who  are  most  vulnerable  to  and 
dependent  upon  the  exercise  of 
power.  Almost  none  live  in  truly  inte¬ 
grated  neighborhoods.  Increasingly 
their  children  are  in  private,  not  pub¬ 
lic,  schools. 

“Most  of  them  socialize  with  gov¬ 
ernment  officials  and  civic  and  social 
leaders  they  cover.  Their  values  and 
their  perspectives  tend  to  merge.  The 
most  influential  journalists  are  avidly 
courted  by  politicians  and  social  lead¬ 
ers.  They  speak  a  common  language; 
they  worry  about  the  same  things; 
they  understand  each  other’s  needs.” 

To  support  his  argument,  Kovach 
pointed  to  coverage  of  the  tax  bill  to 
give  a  break  on  capital  gains  invest¬ 
ments.  For  the  first  time,  he  noted,  it 
is  being  covered  by  journalists  who 
may  have  a  direct  financial  stake  in 
the  outcome. 

“Does  it  make  a  difference?  Sure  it 
does.  In  some  ways  it  means  better 
coverage,  because  the  reporters  and 
editors  covering  the  event  have  per¬ 
sonal  knowledge  of  the  working  of  the 
capital  market  and  the  tax  implica¬ 
tions  for  those  who  participate  in  that 
market.  Stories  are  more  informed, 
the  implications  of  legislation  more 
graphically  stated. 

“The  truth  of  the  adage,  ‘Where 
you  stand  depends  upon  where  you 
sit,’  is  also  clearly  at  work.” 

Another  example  is  the  reporting 


(Caughey  is  associate  editor  of  The 
Patriot  Ledger,  Quincy,  Mass.) 


Bill  Kovach 

on  drugs  which,  he  said,  made  it 
impossible  not  to  avoid  the  conclu¬ 
sion  that  the  drug  epidemic  is  a  prob¬ 
lem  of  the  black  urban  ghetto. 

“That  is  so  because  virtually  every 
picture  you  see  in  your  newspaper 
and  on  television  is  of  a  black  drug 
user,  a  black  drug  victim,  a  black  drug 
dealer. 


context.  It  is  not  considered  a  prob¬ 
lem  by  the  police  or  the  political  com¬ 
munity.  Not  because  the  journalists 
or  system  condone  these  other  drug 
uses,  they  are  simply  much  easier  to 
conceal.  The  problem  is  crack 
because  it  is  more  public,  it  destroys 
lives  and  communities,  it  is  a  drain  on 
public  resources.  It  demands  public 
scrutiny. 

“Crack  and  the  destruction  it  does 
is  worth  every  inch  of  space  and  sec¬ 
ond  of  attention  it  receives  from  the 
court[s]  but  it  must  be  seen  in  context. 
It  is  only  the  infinitesimal  tip  of  a 
much  larger  story  of  a  society  which 
we,  as  journalists,  are  rapidly  throw¬ 
ing  out  of  focus  because  we  are  no 
longer  intimately  in  touch: 

“A  society  in  which  one  in  five 
American  children  lives  in  poverty . 

“A  society  in  which  more  than  12 
million  children  —  a  medium-size 
country  —  live  in  poverty. 

“A  society  which  incarcerates 
more  of  its  own  citizens  than  any  soci¬ 
ety  save  that  of  the  Soviet  Union  or 
South  Africa.” 

Kovach,  former  editor  of  the 


“Almost  none  live  in  truly  integrated 
neighborhoods.  Increasingly  their  children  are  in 
private,  not  public,  schools.” 


“But  .  .  .  drug-enforcement  statis¬ 
tics  are  clear:  Four  of  five  illegal-drug 
users  in  America  are  white.  There  is 
not  enough  mcney  in  all  black  com¬ 
munities  in  America  combined  to 
finance  the  drug  industry  of 
America  —  the  bulk  of  the  money 
comes  from  white  society,  and  most 
young  reporters  with  whom  I  have 
talked  acknowledge  they  know  some¬ 
one  in  their  social  set  who  has  used  or 
uses  marijuana  or  cocaine. 

“Marijuana,  cocaine  or  designer 
drugs  somehow  are  not  the  story.  The 
enormous  involvement  of  the  banking 
system  of  the  country  is  not  the  story. 
Crack,  the  drug  of  opportunity  in 
black  urban  ghettos,  is  the  story  upon 
which  they  concentrate.  What  their 
friends  do  is  seen  in  a  more  familiar 


Atlanta  Journal  and  Constitution, 
said  the  press’s  traditional  role  of 
speaking  of  and  for  the  interests  of 
American  society  just  didn’t  happen 
and  it  was  not  conferred  by  the  U.S. 
Constitution. 

“It  came  about  as  part  of  the  evolu¬ 
tion  of  the  American  newspaper  from 
a  press  of  and  for  the  political  elite 
into  a  press  for  all  the  people,  accom¬ 
panied  by  an  enormous  increase  in  the 
circulation  of  the  press.  Because  it  did 
come  about  largely  as  a  result  of  eco¬ 
nomic  forces,  it  can  disappear  just  as 
easily  for  the  same  reasons.” 

He  asserted  that  during  the  great 
circulation  booms  of  the  1830s,  news¬ 
papers  hired  reporters  for  the  first 
time  to  discover  the  news. 

“These  reporters  were  drawn  from 
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working  classes  and  their  newspapers 
sought  readership  among  the  working 
classes.  No  longer  an  organ  of  the 
political  elite,  the  newspaper  had 
become  a  medium  for  communication 
of  and  to  the  masses.” 

Kovach  said  the  point  of  view  of 
American  journalism  is  undergoing 
change.  As  a  result  of  economic  and 
technological  change  since  the 
Depression,  and  driven  by  World  War 
II  and  the  Cold  War,  this  change  has 
created  a  large,  moneyed  middle  class 
and  it  has  created  a  new  medium  of 
communication. 

“It  has  also  created  social  prob¬ 
lems  with  which  our  social  and  politi¬ 
cal  system[s]  have  so  far  seemed 
unable  to  cope,  an  increasingly  alien¬ 
ated  and  alien  underclass  dominated 
by  those  with  dark  skins.” 

Kovach  said  two  other  recent 
trends  also  were  widening  the  chasm 
between  American  journalists  and  the 
most  vulnerable  of  our  society. 

“Illiteracy  is  increasing  at  an 
alarming  rate.  The  written  word  is,  for 
the  first  time  since  Gutenberg,  losing 
its  grip  as  a  medium  of  communica¬ 
tions.  For  millions  in  urban  America, 
newspapers  and  newsmagazines  are 
blank  walls.  With  declining  influence 
by  reason  of  circulation,  and  interest 
of  no  importance  to  the  advertisers, 
this  segment  of  our  society  is  slowly 
fading,  fading  not  so  much  from  our 
view  —  for  the  despair  and  poverty 
and  violence  force  themselves  to  our 
attention  —  but  fading  from  our 
understanding,  our  ability  to  see  them 
in  context.” 

He  also  said  the  electronic  media, 
“the  instrument  which  can  reach  this 
audience  unmediated  by  a  written  lan¬ 
guage,”  has  been  forced  by  economic 
change  in  other  directions. 

“Ownership  of  the  national  televi¬ 
sion  networks  has  shifted  the  ground 
under  television  news  as  well.  News 
departments  were  once  viewed  as  the 
price  owners  paid  for  access  to  the 
airways.  As  such  they  were  consid¬ 
ered  a  cost  center,  not  a  profit  center. 
That  view  is  history  now  and  news 
divisions  must  generate  their  own 
operating  profits. 

“The  strength  of  the  news  division 
now  rests  on  its  ability  to  draw 
viewers,  and  thus  advertisers.  They 
too  must  concentrate  on  viewers  with 
disposable  incomes.  The  extent  to 
which  the  news  division  of  a  major 
television  network  can  invest 
resources  in  examining  and  explain¬ 
ing  important  issues  in  our  society 
depends  now  upon  its  ability  to  earn 
the  money.” 

Kovach  declared  that  if  the  news¬ 
paper  press  is  to  justify  its  view  of 
itself  as  an  “institution  of  a  free  soci¬ 
ety  which  speaks  truth  to  power,”  it 


must  do  more  to  make  itself  accessi¬ 
ble  to  those  most  at  risk  and,  by  doing 
so,  to  make  them  more  important  to 
the  well-being  of  the  newspaper. 

One  way  to  do  this,  he  said,  is  to 
become  more  serious  about  literacy 
and  to  use  more  of  the  newspaper’s 
profit  in  literacy  projects. 

“Newspapers  talk  a  lot  about  their 
involvement  in  literacy  campaigns 
and  the  Newspaper  in  Education  pro¬ 
grams  they  support,  but  these  pro¬ 
grams  are  generally  afterthoughts  and 
seldom  priority  matters.  In  most 
cases  they  are  part  of  a  relations  pro¬ 
gram,  a  matter  of  image  as  much  as 
substance. 

“Until  we  realize  the  implications 
of  the  fact  that  we  as  journalists  grow 
farther  and  farther  away  from  this 
group  of  Americans  —  understand 
them  less;  feel  their  frustration  and 
pain  less  —  we  will  not  adjust  our 
work  to  account  for  the  new  point  of 
view  from  which  we  observe, 
describe  and  prod  the  system  .... 

“It  was  the  popular  press  which 
helped  integrate  the  millions  of  immi¬ 
grants  whose  energy  built  20th-cen¬ 
tury  America.  Because  it  sought  its 
circulation  among  them,  the  Ameri¬ 
can  paper  had  a  vested  interest  in 
their  inclusion  in  the  system,  that  they 
shared  society’s  rewards  and  its  obli¬ 
gations. 

“For  the  same  reason  the  press  had 
a  vested  interest  in  the  literacy  of  that 
group  and  was  in  the  forefront  of 
efforts  to  educate  the  New  Ameri¬ 
cans.  The  daily  press  is  the  most 
effective  system  of  ongoing  education 
in  our  society.  More  than  any  other  is 
that  role  of  the  press  which  the 
drafters  of  the  First  Amendment 
sought  to  protect,  for  without  access 
tc  the  kind  of  information  the  daily 
press  can  provide,  self-government 
loses  its  meaning. 

“As  it  is,  we  are  in  danger  of 
becoming  once  again  an  elitist  system 
communicating  only  jo  and  for  the 
economic  elite. 

“Only  by  reaching  out  with  aggres¬ 
sive  programs  for  adult  literacy  and 
an  increasing  investment  of  profits  to 
subsidize  reporting  bureaus,  training 
programs,  and  learning  centers  in 
urban  inner  centers  can  the  print 
press  maintain  its  balance  and  per¬ 
spective.” 

Education  section 

The  Village  Voice  in  New  York 
City  is  planning  an  education  supple¬ 
ment  for  late  January,  which  will  fea¬ 
ture  commentary  from  educators  on 
changes  in  the  educational  system, 
articles  on  foreign-language  instruc¬ 
tion,  and  the  future  of  Native  Ameri¬ 
can  education. 


Public  relations  co. 
to  work  in  Warsaw 

The  WorldCom  Group  Inc.  public 
relations  company  plans  to  open  an 
office  in  Warsaw  to  provide  research, 
government  contacts,  information  on 
joint  venture  opportunities  and  gen¬ 
eral  support  for  manufacturers  and 
service  companies  seeking  to  estab¬ 
lish  themselves  in  the  developing 
Eastern  European  markets. 

N.Y.  Times  raises 
city  deiivery  price 

Effective  Jan.  1,  the  price  of  the 
New  York  Times  delivered  directly  by 
the  Times  in  the  metropolitan  New 
York  area  will  increase  to  $4.50  per 
week. 

Most  customers  currently  pay 
$4.25  a  week,  and  adjustments  will  be 
made  for  those  who  receive  the  paper 
less  often  than  seven  days. 

William  L.  Poliak,  vice  president 
for  circulation,  explained  the  change 
was  necessary  because  of  increased 
distribution  costs  over  the  past  five 
years. 

The  change  will  not  affect  sug¬ 
gested  newsstand  prices  or  direct 
home-delivery  rates  outside  the  New 
York  area. 

Gannett  parts 
ways  with 
Grant  Tinker 

Gannett  Co.  and  Grant  Tinker,  for¬ 
mer  head  of  NBC,  have  agreed  to  end 
their  partnership  to  produce  televi¬ 
sion  programs  through  their  joint  ven¬ 
ture  GTG. 

Both  partners  said  they  would  be 
seeking  a  new  financial  backer  to 
replace  Gannett.  Under  the  joint  ven¬ 
ture  agreement,  Gannett  had  pro¬ 
vided  the  money  for  Tinker’s  produc¬ 
tion  efforts. 

Gannett’s  involvement  in  GTG  was 
said  to  be  costing  the  company  about 
$30  million  a  year. 

Their  first  venture  together,  the 
syndicated  “USA  Today  on  Televi¬ 
sion”  was  cancelled  after  two  years 
due  to  poor  ratings. 

Three  GTG  series  produced  for 
CBS  were  failures,  but  the  firm’s 
“Baywatch”  on  NBC  has  been 
renewed  for  the  full  year.  GTG  also 
has  three  new  syndicated  programs 
being  offered  for  sale. 

Until  a  new  backer  is  found  to 
replace  Gannett,  the  company  will 
continue  to  provide  funding  for  GTG. 
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McKinney  reacquires  the  New  Mexican 

Ends  more  than  a  decade  of  legal  battles 


Robert  M.  McKinney,  who  first 
bought  the  New  Mexican  in  Santa  Fe 
in  1949  and  then  sold  it  to  Gannett  Co. 
in  1976,  has  reacquired  the  newspaper 
in  exchange  for  800,000  shares  of 
Gannett  stock. 

McKinney’s  daughter,  Robin 
McKinney  Martin,  owner  and 
publisher  of  the  weekly  Taos  News,  is 
a  partner  in  the  acquisition. 

The  present  executives  and  staff 
members  will  be  retained,  McKinney 
stated  in  announcing  the  sale  to  New 
Mexican  employees. 

“The  New  Mexican  now  has  an 
efficient  organization  and  a  smoothly 
running  management  team,’’  he  said, 
adding  that  the  purchase  was  “for 
investment,  not  for  resale.’’ 

His  daughter  will  not  be  involved  in 
the  day-to-day  operations  of  the  New 
Mexican,  he  said. 

Gannett  sold  to  McKinney  after  he 
had  gone  to  court  to  block  sale  of  the 
New  Mexican  to  Donrey  Media  for 
$35  million. 

Gannett  vice  chairman  Douglas 
McCorkindale,  in  announcing  the  sale 
at  the  Paine  Webber  Outlook  for 
Media  Conference  in  New  York,  said 
the  transaction  was  valued  in  the  $30- 
million  range.  McCorkindale 
described  the  deal  as  a  “tax-free” 
exchange  of  assets. 

McKinney  had  sold  the  New  Mexi¬ 
can  to  Gannett  in  1976  in  exchange  for 
300,000  shares  of  stock.  The  deal  at 
the  time 'was  valued  at  around  $11 
million. 

In  1978,  McKinney  sued  Gannett 
for  fraud  and  breach  of  contract, 
alleging  the  company  did  not  live  up 

Suspended  student 
working  for  senator 

Christopher  Baldwin,  22,  who  was 
suspended  along  with  two  other  Dart¬ 
mouth  Review  staffers  from  Dart¬ 
mouth  College  after  a  confrontation 
with  a  music  professor  there,  has 
been  named  deputy  press  secretary  to 
Sen.  William  Armstrong  (R-Colo.). 

Wendy  Stone,  another  former 
Review  staffer  who  was  formerly 
press  secretary  to  Sen.  Gordon  Hum¬ 
phrey  (R-N.H.),  is  press  secretary  to 
Sen.  Armstrong. 


Robert  McKinney 


to  his  employment  contract  giving 
him  complete  control  of  editorial 
operations  for  five  years  and  of  busi¬ 
ness  operations  for  10  years. 

In  1980,  a  federal  jury  found  Gan¬ 
nett  was  innocent  of  fraud,  but  found 
for  McKinney  on  six  breach-of-con- 
tract  counts. 

In  winning  the  case,  McKinney  was 
given  the  option  of  rescinding  the  sale 
of  the  New  Mexican.  He  ultimately 
declined  because  it  would  have  cost 
him  more  money  to  take  the  newspa¬ 
per  back  than  he  would  have  received 
from  Gannett  because  of  the  increase 
in  the  company’s  stock  and  capital 
improvements  Gannett  had  made. 

In  1983,  McKinney  won  the  right  to 
be  installed  in  his  former  positions  as 
editor,  publisher  and  chief  executive 
officer,  with  his  employment  contract 
in  full  force.  Gannett  lost  its  final 
appeal  in  June  1987  and  McKinney 
returned  to  the  New  Mexican  on 


Food  writers  group 
now  has  cash  prize 

First-place  winners  in  the  Newspa¬ 
per  Food  Editors  and  Writers  Associ¬ 
ation  awards  competition  for  1989-90 
will  now  receive  a  $500  cash  award, 
according  to  new  rules  announced  at 
the  group’s  annual  convention.  In  the 
first  three  years  of  the  contest,  all 
winners  received  wooden  plaques. 


Sept.  1 ,  with  his  employment  contract 
having  eight  years  to  run. 

McKinney  had  filed  suit  Nov.  16 
against  Gannett  in  federal  court, 
alleging  that  his  contract  with  Gannett 
also  gave  him  the  right  to  purchase  the 
New  Mexican  on  matching  terms. 

Gannett  filed  a  countersuit  five 
days  later,  charging  McKinney  had 
failed  to  exercise  his  purchase  rights 
and  then  acted  in  “bad  faith”  by  fail¬ 
ing  to  cooperate  in  the  sale  to  Donrey. 
Gannett  also  alleged  that  McKinney 
had  sought  to  buy  the  New  Mexican 
on  terms  different  from  those  agreed 
to  by  Donrey. 

The  new  litigation  prompted  Don¬ 
rey  to  withdraw  its  offer  for  the  New 
Mexican. 

Both  lawsuits  were  dismissed  when 
the  matter  was  settled  by  the  sale  of 
the  New  Mexican  to  McKinney. 

—  Andrew  Radolf 

Patterson  fellows 

Six  journalists  have  been  chosen  to 
receive  an  Alicia  Patterson  Founda¬ 
tion  grant.  They  are:  Lee  Daniels, 
education  reporter,  the  New  York 
Times;  Tamar  Jacoby,  free-lance 
writer.  New  York,  N.Y.;  James 
Lukoski,  free-lance  photographer, 
Brooklyn,  N.Y.;  Charlise  Lyles, 
reporter,  the  Virginian-Pilot  and  Led¬ 
ger-Star,  Norfolk,  Va.;  Mac  Margo- 
lis,  special  correspondent,  Newsweek 
magazine;  and  Joseph  Shapiro,  asso¬ 
ciate  editor,  U.S.  News  &  World 
Report. 


News-Journal  gifts 

The  News-Journal  Corporation  of 
Daytona  Beach,  Fla. ,  recently  made  a 
number  of  financial  gifts. 

They  included:  a  $3,500  donation  to 
the  Embry  Riddle  Aeronautical  Uni¬ 
versity  for  the  Jack  Hunt  Memorial 
Library;  a  $25,000  pledge  over  five 
years  to  the  Stetson  University 
National  Annual  Fund  Challenge  Gift 
Program;  a  $5,000  pledge  to  the  Cul¬ 
tural  Arts  Center  of  DeLand,  Fla.,  to 
further  the  center’s  Development 
Program;  and  $27,425  in  donations  to 
the  annual  fund  drive  of  the  United 
Way  of  Volusia  County,  Fla. 
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Cop-turned-editor 

Florida  police  officer  leaves  the  force 
to  start  a  monthly  crime  newspaper 


By  H.A.  Schendorf 

A  former  cop  in  Manatee  County, 
Fla.,  has  done  something  any 
publisher  might  envy  —  start  a  news¬ 
paper  which  has  made  money  from 
the  start. 

Lt.  Vic  Knight  resigned  from  the 
Sheriff’s  Department  to  publish 
Crime-Lines,  a  monthly  newspaper 
which  is  supported  by  advertising  and 
draws  a  bead  on  crime  prevention. 

The  paper  is  distributed  free 
through  supermarkets,  schools, 
restaurants,  mobile  home  parks,  the 
VFW,  theaters.  However,  Knight  is 
shooting  for  a  subscription  base 
which  will  underpin  his  circulation. 

After  two  issues,  he  has  received 
inquiries  from  as  far  away  as  the  state 
of  Washington.  Since  Florida  enter¬ 
tains  so  many  tourists,  the  word  can 
spread  rapidly. 

The  newspaper  will  provide  a  range 
of  services  beyond  publishing, 
including  seminars  on  home  security, 
identifying  kids  using  drugs  —  often 
parents  do  not  know  how  —  and 
defense  against  street  crime. 

The  October  issue  ran  a  banner 
headline,  “Signs  of  Satan,”  to  inform 
parents  about  Satanism  and  to  tell 
them  what  to  look  for  in  their  kids. 
Satanism,  Knight  is  convinced,  has 
become  a  very  real  threat  in  our  soci¬ 
ety. 

It  will  help  shopkeepers  fight  pilfer¬ 
age  and  theft,  a  loss  which  raises  the 
price  of  goods  as  buyers  must  make 
up  the  difference.  He  likes  to  recall  a 
demonstration  in  which  lawmen  pil¬ 
fered  thousands  of  dollars  of  mer¬ 
chandise  and  not  one  was  caught. 

“In  fact,  one  security  lady  helped  a 
guy  pick  out  the  right  size  jacket,”  he 
recalls.  Of  course  the  merchandise 
was  returned  with  some  advice  about 
security. 

As  a  police  officer,  he  could  not 
recommend  products,  but  in  “private 
enterprise  we  can  evaluate  locks, 
security  systems  and  the  like,  and 
advise  which  we  believe  are  the 
best.” 

A  longtime  advocate  of  crime  pre¬ 
vention,  Knight  states  his  position 
this  way; 


(Schendorf  is  a  free-lance  writer.) 


“It’s  not  that  I’m  against  arrest.  We 
have  to  have  law  enforcement.  The 
problem  I  have  is  that  we  are  arresting 
the  same  people  over  and  over.  Pun¬ 
ishment  hasn’t  done  the  job,  and  1 
believe  that  prevention  is  the 
answer.” 

That  is  the  editorial  policy  of  the 
newspaper,  which  is  designed  to 
inform  the  public,  raise  public  aware¬ 
ness,  and  mobilize  public  support. 

He  advocates  treatment  on  demand 
for  drug  abusers,  who  constitute 
three-quarters  of  prison  inmates.  He 
urges  solutions  to  the  conditions  in 
which  kids  start  on  drugs  in  the  first 
place  “to  deaden  the  pain  ...  a  kind 
of  overmedication.” 

Knight  has  noted  that  after  the 
arrest  of  many  Colombian  drug  lords. 


Phelps  named  MSU 
editor-in-residence 

Mike  Phelps,  former  president  and 
publisher  of  the  Weekly  Group  of 
Newspapers  in  New  England,  has 
been  appointed  editor-in-residence  at 
the  Michigan  State  University  School 
of  Journalism,  where  he  will  teach  a 
reporting  course,  lecture  in  other 
courses  and  counsel  students  inter¬ 
ested  in  community  newspapers.  He 
reportedly  will  return  to  journalism 
after  his  winter  term  residency  at 
MSU. 


the  flow  of  cocaine  through  Florida 
dropped  to  25%,  but  it  is  already  back 
to  75%  of  what  it  was  and,  even  when 
the  supply  of  cocaine  was  down,  new 
drugs  made  their  appearance. 

“The  only  solution  is  to  dry  up  the 
demand,  since  we  haven’t  been  able 
to  dry  up  the  supply.” 

Knight  thinks  that  daily  newspa¬ 
pers  do  a  good  job,  but  they  are 
designed  to  report  all  the  local  and 
national  news.  While  a  daily  newspa¬ 
per  may  conduct  a  crusade  from  time 
to  time,  Crime-Lines  will  be  crusad¬ 
ing  all  the  time. 

“In  fact,”  Knight  asserted,  “hav¬ 
ing  put  together  a  newspaper  once  a 
month,  I  have  the  highest  respect  for 
those  who  do  it  every  day.” 

Three  Calif,  papers 
form  ad  network 

The  Escondido  (Calif.)  Times- 
Advocate  has  announced  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  a  San  Diego/Riverside  Subur¬ 
ban  Newspaper  Network  (SDR)  with 
the  purpose  of  benefiting  readers  and 
advertisers. 

The  network  will  consist  of  the 
Times- Advocate,  the  Californian  in 
the  Temecula  Valley  and  the  Fall- 
brook  Enterprise. 

The  three  papers  serve  communi¬ 
ties  along  Interstate  15  between 
Ranch  Bernardo  in  San  Diego  County 
and  the  Temecula  Valley  in  south¬ 
western  Riverside  County. 

The  Times-Advocate  Co.  pur¬ 
chased  the  two  other  papers,  both 
weeklies  at  the  time,  in  September 
1988.  All  three  are  wholly  owned  sub¬ 
sidiaries  of  Tribune  Co.  of  Chicago. 

The  Californian,  now  published 
three  times  a  week,  has  reportedly 
doubled  its  circulation  in  1989  to 
11,397.  The  Enterprise,  published  on 
Thursday,  has  a  circulation  of  8,286. 

John  Armstrong,  publisher  of  the 
Times-Advocate,  whose  circulation  is 
43,710,  said:  “Through  the  network 
we  can  offer  one-stop  service,  a  single 
order,  a  single  bill.  The  newspapers 
will  continue  to  be  totally  customized 
for  each  market,  with  separate  edito¬ 
rial  staffs  directed  by  local  editors.” 
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WEEKLY  EDITOR 


Paul  Roy 

Independent  Herald 
Oneida,  Tenn. 


By  Tom  Riordan 

Why  would  a  28-year-old  start  a 
weekly  in  a  town  of  3,889  that  already 
has  a  paper?  Especially  when  the 
competition  boasted  a  countywide 
circulation  of  nearly  6,000? 

Paul  Roy,  now  42,  might  still  won¬ 
der  himself.  Some  guys  with  a  dream 
just  won’t  let  go.  That  is  why  the 
Independent  Herald  of  Oneida, 
Tenn.,  has  survived  nearly  14  years. 

“One  thing  we  had  to  do  was  be  a 
little  different.  During  the  first  two  or 
three  years  we  were  a  crusading 
paper,”  Roy  recalled. 

The  Independent  Herald  did  a 
series  about  betting  on  cock  fights, 
illegal  but  fairly  common  around 
Scott  County.  Officials  were 
annoyed  —  mostly  at  Roy  for  print¬ 
ing  the  stories. 

The  editor  reported  that  four  Scott 
County  residents  had  been  indicted 
for  selling  drugs.  The  next  night  a 
volley  of  shots  was  fired  through  his 
weekly’s  plate-glass  front  window. 
Telephone  threats  on  his  life  fol¬ 
lowed. 

More  wrath  dogged  the  young  edi¬ 
tor  after  the  Independent  carried  the 
arrest  of  a  wheelchair-bound  resident 
for  possession  of  drugs. 

Along  the  way,  Roy’s  weekly  made 
strong  circulation  inroads  in  his  battle 
with  the  Scott  County  News.  With 
75%  of  Independent  Herald  sales 
being  over-the-counter  at  50  stands 
and  stores,  Roy’s  weekly  eventually 
has  topped  the  4,000  mark.  Amaz¬ 
ingly,  the  News  continues  at  more 
than  5,000.  This  in  a  county  with  6,200 
households. 

Roy  explained,  “Most  people  buy 
both  papers,”  but  the  competition 
continues  to  be  a  tiger. 

“There  is  no  such  thing  as  an  adver¬ 
tising  deadline.  It’s  supposed  to  be 
Tuesday  at  3,  but  if  I  get  a  half-page  at 
5, 1  get  it  in  because,  if  I  don’t,  I  know 
where  they’re  going  to  go.” 

That  is  why  sometimes  such  luxu¬ 
ries  as  the  editorial  page  get  knocked 
out,  Roy  admitted. 


(Riordan  is  a  free-lance  writer.) 


Paul  Roy 

“The  ad  ratio  used  to  run  55%  to 
60%  but  then  about  six  years  ago  it 
dropped  to  33%,  so  I  started  to  sell 
more  ads,  but  I  literally  hate  it  —  the 
business  side.” 

Besides  the  Scott  County  News, 
there  are  two  radio  stations  and  a 
shopper  hustling  for  ad  dollars. 

“Periodically,  we  reduce  rates, 
sometimes  offer  up  to  40%  discounts 
for  some  advertisers.  We’re  just  try¬ 
ing  to  survive. 

“We  had  an  editorial  page  for  10 
years  straight,  but  you  offend  a  lot  of 
business  people  when  you  take  a 
stand.  I  came  to  realize  I  had  to  com¬ 
promise,  to  cut  down  on  alienating 
readers  and  advertisers.  That’s  when 
we  quit  winning  press  awards,  but 
press  awards  don’t  pay  salaries.” 

Oneida  has  been  Roy’s  hometown 
since  the  age  of  2.  Vietnam  was  raging 
when  he  graduated  from  high  school. 
So  he  joined  the  Navy,  serving  aboard 
the  carrier  Bennington  as  an  air  traffic 


controller. 

Mail  call  regularly  brought  Roy 
copies  of  the  Scott  County  News. 
Big-city  shipmates  teased  him  about 
what  they  said  were  its  hayseed  sto¬ 
ries.  Once  a  sailor  snatched  a  News 
out  of  Roy’s  hands  and  read  aloud  the 
streamer  across  the  top  of  Page  One; 
“Oneida  gets  fourth  traffic  light.” 

Everybody  laughed,  even  Roy.  He 
told  himself,  once  I  get  home  I’ve  got 
to  start  a  paper  that  reports  far  bigger 
issues  than  stoplights.  His  dream  was 
forming. 

After  going  on  14  years  as  a  com¬ 
munity  editor,  he  has  confessed, 
“Actually  that  story  doesn’t  seem  so 
bad.” 

With  his  GI  Bill,  Roy  earned  a 
degree  in  English  and  journalism  from 
Tennessee  Tech  in  Cookeville. 

“It  was  hands-on.  I  learned  jour¬ 
nalism  as  a  trade  —  the  whole  works, 
news,  photos,  pasteup.” 

While  still  in  college  and  immedi¬ 
ately  after  graduation,  Roy  picked  up 
four  years  of  daily  reporting  experi¬ 
ence  with  the  Cookeville  (Tenn.)  Her¬ 
ald-Citizen,  the  Cleveland  (Tenn.) 
Daily  Banner  and  the  ill-fated  Cleve¬ 
land  (Tenn.)  Morning  Sun  (“That’s 
where  I  learned  how  not  to  run  a 
paper”). 

At  Tech  he  met  and  married 
Deborah,  who  was  editor  of  the  stu¬ 
dent  paper.  That  proved  his  biggest 
plus.  She  handles  most  of  the  busi¬ 
ness  chores  and  also  holds  the  title  of 
news  editor. 

Three  Oneida  merchants  backed 
Roy,  making  the  Independent  Herald  a 
four-way  partnership,  but  Roy  carries 
full  responsibility  for  running  the 
weekly.  That  includes  many  produc¬ 
tion  chores. 

“Every  Tuesday,  I  work  from  8 
a.m.  straight  through  until  4  a.m. 
Wednesday.  I  paste  up,  every  bit  of 
it.” 

Press  work  is  done  by  the  Oak 
Ridger,  a  daily  in  Oak  Ridge,  50  miles 
from  Oneida. 

Roy  speaks  with  great  pride,  almost 
reverence,  when  he  tells  you  about 
Scott  County’s  No.  1  citizen,  former 
U.S.  Sen.  Howard  Baker.  He  makes 
his  home  in  nearby  Huntsville,  where 
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his  law  firm  is  headquartered. 

When  President  Ronald  Reagan 
named  Baker  White  House  chief  of 
staff,  his  cousin,  James  Toomey 
Baker,  asked  Roy  if  he  would  like  to 
visit  Howard  at  his  new  digs.  Would 
he?  You  bet,  replied  Roy,  who 
quickly  grabbed  his  camera  bag  and 
packed  his  Sunday  duds. 

“That  was  the  closest  thing  to  a 
vacation  I’ve  had  in  14  years,”  the 
Tennessee  country  editor  declared. 

At  one  point  they  were  whisked 
into  the  Blue  Room.  “We  heard  the 
barking  of  ‘Rex,’  Mrs.  Reagan’s 
spaniel,”  Roy  later  wrote  in  his  Edi¬ 
tor’s  Notebook  column.  “Mrs.  Rea¬ 
gan  walked  into  the  room,  followed 
closely  by  the  President.  Sen.  Baker 
introduced  us  and  we  shook  hands. 
There  wasn’t  time  for  much  conversa¬ 
tion  and,  had  there  been,  I  have  no 
idea  what  I  would  have  said.  We  lined 
up  with  President  and  Mrs.  Reagan  as 
the  White  House  photographer 
snapped  the  shutter  a  few  times.” 

Lunch  was  in  the  White  House 
mess.  Afterward  Roy  sat  in  with  the 
White  House  press  corps  for  a  brief¬ 
ing  by  Marlin  Fitzwater. 

Roy  said  the  White  House  experi¬ 
ence  tops  his  newspaper  career,  and 
that  he  is  still  trying  to  make  up  to 
Deborah  for  leaving  her  to  run  the 
shop  for  three  days. 


IN  BRIEF 


Baltimore  Sun 
to  continue 
Mencken  awards 

The  Baltimore  Sun  has  no  plans  to 
discontinue  its  H.L  Mencken  writing 
awards  following  disclosures  of  anti¬ 
semitism,  pro-Nazi  sympathies  and 
racism  from  the  columnist’s  private 
diaries,  said  Sun  papers’  publisher 
Reg  Murphy. 

The  diaries  were  written  between 
1930  and  1948  and  were  sealed  on 
Mencken’s  instructions  until  25  years 
after  his  death  in  1956.  The  diaries 
have  been  available  for  perusal  by 
scholars  since  1981,  but  quoting 
either  directly  or  indirectly  from  the 
material  was  prohibited.  The  diaries 
are  now  being  published. 

Murphy,  who  was  aware  of  the  con¬ 
tents  for  about  four  years,  said  he  had 
considered  discontinuing  the  Sun’s 
Mencken  awards  but  decided  against 
it. 

“You  don’t  throw  away  all  of  the 
wonderful  work  of  a  man  like  Menck¬ 
en  that  was  in  the  public  domain 
because  of  the  private  venom,”  Mur¬ 


The  Independent  Herald 


Getting  back  to  the  bone-chilling 
reality  of  keeping  a  small-town 
weekly  afloat,  Roy  noted  that  “We 
live  from  one  election  to  another. 
That’s  when  the  cash  flow  is  up.  Can¬ 
didates  for  sheriff  are  not  shy  at  buy¬ 
ing  full-page  ads  for  six,  eight  weeks. 


phy  said.  “I  think  that  not  a  single 
person  at  the  Baltimore  Sun  agrees 
with  what’s  in  those  private  diaries. 
That  wouldn’t  be  good  reason  to 
forget  all  the  terrific  work  he  did  that 
was  anti-lynching,  anti-fundamental¬ 
ism,  anti-knowing-nothingism.” 

In  addition  to  several  entries  con¬ 
taining  disparaging  comments  about 
blacks  and  Jews,  Mencken  in  his 
diaries  criticized  U.S.  involvement  in 
World  War  II  as  “dishonest,  dishon¬ 
orable  and  ignominious.” 

Mencken  also  wrote  harshly  of  his 
colleagues  at  the  Sun,  including  those 
who  were  considered  to  be  his 
friends. 

Paducah  Sun  plans 
conversion  in  1990 

The  Paducah  (Ky.)  Sun  plans  to 
convert  to  a  seven-day  morning  news¬ 
paper  on  Monday,  March  5.  The 
paper  currently  publishes  in  the  after¬ 
noon  Sunday-Friday. 

Along  with  the  conversion,  the  Sun 
will  buy  new  press  units  and  other 
equipment  at  a  cost  of  about  $400,000, 


Most  county  office  candidates  do. 

“The  Independent  Herald  grosses 
$170,000.  I  make  a  meager  salary  of 
$20,000.  My  wife  makes  $11,000  or 
$12,000. 

Added  Deborah,  “The  way  we 
work  here,  as  you  get  older  it  gets 
harder.”  She  remembers  taking  care 
of  their  middle  child  in  the  shop 
until  she  celebrated  her  first  birth¬ 
day. 

In  his  early  years  as  a  county  edi¬ 
tor,  Roy  belonged  to  Kiwanis,  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  and  the 
Industrial  Development  board.  Grad¬ 
ually,  he  dropped  these.  “They  were 
using  me.  They  were  looking  for  sto¬ 
ries  in  the  Independent.” 

Roy’s  jammed  shop  was  once  an 
eight-room  home.  In  the  pasteup  area 
he  pointed  to  tabloid-size  grid  sheets 
being  built  into  his  paper’s  annual 
football  section.  The  editor  observed 
thoughtfully  that  “If  there’s  one  thing 
that  sells  in  Scott  County,  it’s  God 
(church  ads)  and  high  school  sports.” 

Scott  County,  in  mountainous 
northeastern  Tennessee,  just  below 
the  Kentucky  border,  contains  only 
19,259  residents.  That  seems  hardly 
enough  to  support  two  weeklies. 

“I  think  in  a  few  years  there  only 
will  be  one,”  Roy  predicted. 

For  now,  he  continues  being  a  sur¬ 
vivor. 


which  will  enable  more  color  photo¬ 
graphs  and  artwork  to  run. 

State  merchandise 
benefits  Red  Cross 

In  the  aftermath  of  Hurricane 
Hugo,  The  State,  Columbia,  S.C.,  has 
been  providing  both  volunteers  and 
financial  support  to  the  Red  Cross. 

The  newspaper  has  been  selling 
Hugo  T-shirts,  posters  and  books, 
with  profits  —  expected  to  exceed 
$40,000  —  going  to  the  Red  Cross. 
Many  people  ordering  items  have  sent 
in  checks  for  more  than  the  cost  of  the 
item.  For  example,  one  man  sent  a 
check  for  $  1 00  when  ordering  a  $  1 0  T- 
shirt. 

In  addition,  the  State  has  commit¬ 
ted  one  year  of  volunteer  time  for 
work  assistance  to  the  Red  Cross 
through  “Team  Hugo.”  The  paper 
has  been  sending  five  volunteers  a 
week  to  work  eight-hour  days  for  five 
days  at  the  Red  Cross  Disaster  Center 
in  Orangeburg.  The  State  pays  these 
employees  their  regular  wages  during 
that  time. 


Independent  Herald 
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Indian  affairs  and  the  mainstream  media 

Editor  of  privately  owned  Indian  newspaper  feels 
inaccuracies  stem  from  ignorance,  not  racism 


By  Marshall  Cook 

“I  don’t  think  it’s  out  of  racism,” 
Paul  DeMain  said  of  what  he  sees  as 
inaccurate  reporting  of  Indian  affairs 
by  mainstream  media.  “It’s  done  out 
of  ignorance.” 

DeMain  edits  News  from  Indian 
Country:  The  Journal,  published  on 
the  Lac  Courte  Oreilles  Indian  Reser¬ 
vation  near  Heyward,  Wis.,  and  one 
of  only  three  privately  owned  Indian 
newspapers  in  America. 

“Most  of  the  time  the  mainstream 
press  ignores  Indian  affairs  until  there 
is  controversy,”  he  observed. 
“Meanwhile,  our  athletes,  our  educa¬ 
tional  programs,  our  people  who  have 
excelled  go  ignored.” 

A  recent  issue  of  News  from  Indian 
Country  carried  stories  headlined 
“Indian  art  students  listed  among 
nation’s  ‘who’s  who’  ”  and  “Ojibwe 
Lakota  runs  for  Miss  Minnesota  Pre 
Teen,”  along  with  features  on  tradi¬ 
tional  Indian  teachings,  but  con¬ 
troversy  often  dominates  the  newspa¬ 
per.  During  the  recent  confrontations 
over  Indian  spearfishing  in  northern 
Wisconsin,  for  example,  DeMain 
wrote:  “.  .  .  protestors  in  the  Minoc- 
qua-Woodruff  area  of  central  Wiscon¬ 
sin  have  created  their  own  atmo¬ 
sphere  of  impending  violence  with 
barroom  and  boat-landing  rhetoric, 
intimidation  and  bottom-of-the-barrel 
racist  remarks.” 

He  framed  his  Page  One  spearfish¬ 
ing  article  with  a  graphic  comparing 
the  1988  tribal  walleye  harvest, 
25,969,  with  the  Wisconsin  sport 
anglers’  estimated  839,000  annual 
walleye  catch. 

Although  much  of  the  material  in 
News  from  Indian  Country  consists 
of  DeMain’s  own  brand  of  advocacy 
journalism,  DeMain  opens  his  col¬ 
umns  to  critics.  He  recently  published 
I  a  letter  criticizing  an  article  he  wrote 
as  being  “highly  offensive”  and 
striking  at  “the  dignity,  pride  and 
lifestyle  of  Ojibwe  people  at  Lac 
Courte  Oreilles.” 

DeMain  wants  Indian  voices  to  be 
heard. 

“We  need  Indian  people  writing 


(Cook  is  a  free-lance  writer.) 


Paul  DeMain 


Indian  news,”  he  declared.  “None  of 
the  people  writing  about  the  issues 
were  Indian  people.  The  story  was 
never  complete  ....  There  was 
something  inherently  unfair.” 

So  DeMain,  who  served  as  Gov. 
Tony  Earl’s  Indian  affairs  adviser, 
founded  the  then-Chippewa  tribal 
newspaper  12  years  ago.  “I  wanted  to 
write  about  Indian  people.” 


stated.  “I  deal  in  facts  ....  Let  the 
people  make  up  their  own  minds,  but 
it  has  to  be  based  on  the  facts.” 

“Communications  is  very  impor¬ 
tant  if  we’re  going  to  move  forward,” 
according  to  Karen  Lincoln,  a  Winne¬ 
bago  and  another  member  of  the 
board  of  Indian  Country  Communica¬ 
tions.  “You’d  be  surprised  how  many 
non-Indians  don’t  know  that  Indians 
still  exist,”  she  remarked.  “They 
need  to  be  educated  ....  No  one 
else  is  going  to  tell  our  story  for  us.” 

DeMain’s  monthly  tabloid  sells  in 
70  store  outlets  in  eight  states  and  has 
subscribers  in  all  50  states.  Circula¬ 
tion  swells  to  5,500  in  the  summer, 
when  DeMain  personally  sells  copies 
at  powwows  and  other  tribal  gather¬ 
ings. 

“We  also  circulate  to  many  non- 
Indians  and  non-Indian  publica¬ 
tions,”  DeMain  noted.  “To  them,  we 
are  the  Indian  perspective  ....  I 
want  to  be  a  well-respected  medium 
for  the  Indian  and  the  non-Indian 
communities  to  build  bridges.” 

He  asserted  that  his  paper  has  put 
pressure  on  the  non-Indian  press  to 


“Most  of  the  time  the  mainstream  press  ignores 
indian  affairs  untii  there  is  controversy/’  he  observed. 
“Meanwhiie,  our  athietes,  our  educationai  programs, 
our  peopie  who  have  exceiied  go  ignored.” 


Indians  “need  to  get  the  word 
out  ...  as  a  means  to  combat  half- 
truths,  innuendo  and  outright  lies 
regarding  Indians,”  according  to 
James  St.  Arnold  of  the  Great  Lakes 
Indian  Fish  and  Wildlife  Commission. 
Indians  must  “write  our  history  from 
our  point  of  view,”  he  said.  “It’s  been 
written  from  the  U.S.  government 
point  of  view,  and  look  what  it’s  done 
to  us.” 

“The  traditional  newspaper  person 
is  white  and  hasn’t  been  exposed  to 
other  cultures,”  according  to  John 
Beaudin,  a  Madison  attorney  and  a 
Chippewa.  Beaudin  is  a  member  of 
the  board  of  directors  of  Indian  Coun¬ 
try  Communications,  which 
publishes  News  from  Indian  Country. 

“I  believe  in  facts,”  Beaudin 


do  a  better  job  of  reporting  on  Indian 
affairs. 

“We’ve  forced  local  papers  to 
spend  more  time  on  the  reservations. 
We  do  a  lot  of  educating.” 

However,  distortions  still  abound 
in  the  mainstream  press,  DeMain 
claims.  He  cites  the  example  of  a  wire 
service  reporter  in  Wisconsin  who 
wrote  a  story  in  which  he  applied  a 
Supreme  Court  decision  on  treaty 
rights  in  Yakima,  Wash.,  to  a  dispute 
involving  the  Oneida  tribe  in  Brown 
and  Outgamie  counties  in  Wisconsin. 
There  are  over  300  treaties  in  effect  in 
the  United  States,  DeMain  pointed 
out,  and  each  must  be  understood 
separately. 

“Non-Indians  look  on  Indians  as 
being  homogeneous,”  he  said. 
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“We’ve  got  Mormans  on  the  reserva¬ 
tion.  We’ve  got  Unitarian  anarchists. 
We’ve  got  Republicans  and  Demo¬ 
crats.  We’ve  got  everything.” 

News  from  Indian  Country  pro¬ 
vides  an  alternative  to  mainstream 
media,  DeMain  feels,  one  that  “gives 
Indians  self-esteem.”  DeMain  sends 
free  copies  to  Indian  servicemen  and 
-women  and  to  Indians  in  prisons.  “We 
give  them  something  to  be  proud  of.” 

DeMain  works  with  high  school 
interns,  giving  them  hands-on  experi¬ 
ence  in  return  for  their  help  in  pro¬ 
ducing  the  newspaper.  He  also 
recently  directed  an  Indian  Press 
Workshop  in  Madison,  Wis.,  for 
Indian  high  school  students  from  all 
over  the  state.  DeMain  shared 
instructional  duties  with  three  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Wisconsin-Madison  Out¬ 
reach  journalism  profs. 

“You  can  work  with  young  kids  so 
much  better  than  with  people  who 
have  already  got  their  attitudes,” 
DeMain  said.  “If  you  can  get  them  in 
high  school,  you’ve  got  them  for 
life.” 

Money  is  a  constant  problem. 
“We’re  stretched  pretty  thin,” 
DeMain  confessed.  “On  any  given 
day,  the  cash  flow  is  down  to  the 
pennies.  Every  penny  we  have  is 
turned  right  back  into  the  paper. 
Every  decision  we  make  has  to  pro¬ 
duce  a  return.” 

News  from  Indian  Country  took  a 


big  step  toward  the  financial  stability 
DeMain  seeks  for  it  with  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  The  Gaining  Guide,  which  he 
explains  as  operating  the  way  a  shop¬ 
per  does  for  other  publications.  The 
Guide  lists  gambling  opportunities, 
primarily  tribal-sponsored  binge, 
DeMain  indicated  that  he  will  also 
accept  ads  from  non-Indian  events, 
such  as  Escanaba  horse  racing  or  the 
state  tottery. 

“I’m  not  going  to  tell  them  we  don’t 
want  their  money.  The  Guide  has 
become  the  substantial  supporter”  of 
the  newspaper,  DeMain  said.  He 
prints  9,000  copies,  inserts  it  with  the 
newspaper,  ind  also  sells  subscrip¬ 
tions  separately.  “It’s  catching  on.” 

As  DeMain  sees  it,  the  Guide  is 
simply  a  means  to  the  end  of  combat¬ 
ing  inaccuracies  in  the  reporting  of 
Indian  affairs  in  the  mainstream 
press.  He  cites  one  newspaper’s  con¬ 
sistent  use  of  the  phrase  “rights 
granted  to  the  tribes  by  the  federal 
government”  as  an  example.  “Nobody 
granted  us  anything.  It  was  all  ours.” 

DeMain  also  bristles  at  what  he 
calls  “the  Russell  Means  Syn¬ 
drome,”  the  assumption  on  the  part 
of  mainstream  journalists  that  the 
most  vocal  Indian  represents  ail 
Indians.  “When  Russell  Means 
passes  gas  out  in  the  desert,  it  makes 
news.  He’s  taken  as  a  spokesperson 
for  Indian  affairs  and  a  leader  in  the 
American  Indian  Movement  because 


he’s  vocal  and  attracts  attention,  but 
he’s  not  representative  of  the  norm.” 

Similarly,  the  mainstream  press 
decided  that  the  so-called  “Indian  Joe 
flag,”  an  American  flag  with  the 
image  of  an  Indian  superimposed, 
belongs  to  the  American  Indian 
Movement,  DeMain  said,  when,  in 
fact,  as  he  understands  it,  “AIM  has 
no  claims  on  that  flag  at  all. 

“There’s  a  feeling  now  that  Indians 
are  unpatriotic.  It’s  an  image  unde¬ 
serving  of  the  Indian  community.” 
That  community,  DeMain  said,  “has 
turned  out  more  than  any  other  com¬ 
munity,  per  capita,  to  defend  democ¬ 
racy.  The  founding  principles  were 
here  before  the  boat  people,  those 
who  had  been  let  out  of  prisons  and 
mental  institutions,  ever  arrived.” 

Although  non-Indian  coverage  of 
Indian  affairs  is  bad,  it  is  getting  a 
little  better,  DeMain  believes.  “I  see 
a  greater  effort”  in  the  mainstream 
press.  “Controversy  has  brought 
about  a  lot  of  news  about  In¬ 
dians  ....  Knowledge  among 
state  reporters  has  grown  tremen¬ 
dously.” 

On  the  other  hand,  it  grows  slowly, 
and  the  need  to  report  the  truth  about 
his  people  continues  to  drive  DeMain. 
“What  I  live  for  ...  is  a  dream  or  a 
vision,  so  Indian  people  can  chart 
their  own  future  ...  so  they  don’t 
have  to  clean  the  floors  and  chop  the 
wood  all  the  time.” 


Insurance  words  don’t  always  mean  what  they 
are  intended  to  mean  to  non-insurance  people. 
Example:  In  insurance  lingo,  a  tort  reformer  is 
someone  trying  to  improve  the  civil  justice  system, 
not  a  baker  fancying  up  some  tortes. 

If  you  need  help  in  translating  “insurancese” 
into  plain  English,  give  us  a  call.  For  that 
matter,  if  you  have  any  kind  of  question  about 
personal  insurance,  call  us.  If  we  can’t  help, 
we  may  be  able  to  point  you  to  someone 
who  can. 


Public  Relations  Department 
STATE  FARM  INSURANCE 
(309)  766-2521  or  766-2625 
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Capital  Cities  adopts  anti-takecver  plan 


Capital  Cities/ABC  Inc.  has 
adopted  a  shareholder  rights  plan 
designed  to  thwart  a  hostile  takeover 
attempt. 

Chairman  Thomas  Murphy  said  the 
plan  is  “designed  to  protect  Capital 
Cities/ABC  shareholders  against 
efforts  to  acquire  the  company  for  a 
price  below  the  company’s  fair 
value.” 

Murphy  said  there  is  no  current 
takeover  attempt  and  he  has  no  rea¬ 
son  to  believe  one  is  in  the  offing. 

The  rights  would  be  exercisable  if  a 
person  or  group  were  to  acquire  20% 
or  more  of  the  company’s  common 
stock  or  launch  a  tender  offer  that 
would  result  in  a  20%  or  more  owner¬ 
ship.  In  such  an  event,  each  right 
would  entitle  its  holder,  other  than  the 
acquirer,  to  purchase  at  the  right’s 


exercise  price  of  $2,000  a  number  of 
Capital  Cities/ABC  shares  with  a  mar¬ 
ket  value  of  twice  that  price. 

If  Capital  Cities/ABC  were 
acquired  in  a  merger  or  other  business 
combination  transaction,  each  right 
would  entitle  its  holder  to  purchase  at 
the  $2,000  excercise  price  a  number  of 
the  acquiring  company’s  shares  with 
a  market  value  of  twice  that  price. 

The  Capital  Cities/ABC  board  is 
authorized  to  redeem  the  rights  at  a 
price  of  one  cent  each  prior  to  the 
acquisition  by  a  person  or  group  of 
20%  or  more  of  the  company’s  stock 
and  to  exchange  them  at  a  ratio  of  one 
right  for  one  share  of  common  stock 
or  one-hundreth  of  a  share  of  a  new 
series  of  preferred  stock  whenever  a 
person  or  group  has  acquired  more 


than  20%  and  less  than  50%  of  the 
company’s  stock.  The  board  is  also 
authorized  to  reduce  the  20% 
threshold  of  the  rights  plan  to  10%. 

Capital  Cities/ABC’s  1986  agree¬ 
ment  allowing  Berkshire  Hathaway, 
Inc.  to  acquire  up  to  30%  of  the  com¬ 
pany’s  outstanding  shares,  or  more  if 
the  board  authorizes,  will  not  activate 
the  rights  plan,  the  company  said. 

Until  the  rights  become  exercis¬ 
able,  no  certificate  will  be  issued  to 
shareholders  and  the  rights  will  trade  ^ 
with  the  company’s  common  stock. 

The  rights  distribution  is  not  tax¬ 
able  to  shareholders,  the  company 
said. 

The  board  also  authorized  a 
dividend  of  50  per  share,  payable  Jan. 
22  to  shareholders  of  record  on  Jan.  2. 


IN  BRIEF 


Pulitzer  buys 
another  TV  station 

Pulitzer  Publishing  Co.  of  St.  Louis 
said  it  has  completed  the  purchase  of 
WDSU-TV,  an  NBC  affiliate  in  New 
Orleans,  from  Cosmos  Broadcasting 
Corp. 

The  purchase  price  for  the  station’s 
assets,  including  accounts  receivable, 
was  $37.8  million. 

In  addition,  Pulitzer  entered  into  a 
separate  non-compete  agreement  to 
pay  Cosmos  $11.6  million  in  five 
equal  installments  of  $2.32  million, 
beginning  Dec.  14,  1990. 

Pulitzer  financed  the  WDSU  sale 
with  the  $26.5  million  in  proceeds  it 
received  on  Dec.  11  from  the  sale  of 
WPTA-TV  in  Fort  Wayne,  Ind.,  and 
with  bank  borrowings. 

Pulitzer  said  it  expects  to  use  the 
Federal  Communications  Commis¬ 
sion  tax  certificate  it  received  from 
the  WPTA  sale  in  connection  with  its 
purchase  of  WDSU. 

Knight  Foundation 
grants  to  schoois 

The  Knight  Foundation  has 
awarded  nearly  $3  million  in  grants  to 
strengthen  academic  programs  at  13 
private  liberal  arts  colleges  and  uni¬ 
versities  in  1 1  states.  The  new  grants 


bring  to  almost  $5  million  the  total 
awards  made  by  the  foundation  to  21 
schools  since  establishing  its  Excel¬ 
lence  in  Undergraduate  Education 
Program  last  year. 

The  facilities  and  the  amounts  they 
were  awarded  were:  Augustana  Col¬ 
lege,  Sioux  Falls,  S.D.,  $100,000; 
Beaver  College,  Glenside,  Pa., 
$175,000;  Berea  College,  Berea,  Ky., 
$250,000;  Bethel  College,  North 
Newton,  Kan.,  $186,000;  Bryn  Mawr 
College,  Bryn  Mawr,  Pa.,  $202,000; 
Earlham  College,  Richmond,  Ind., 
$250,000;  Furman  University,  Green¬ 
ville,  S.C.,  $250,000;  Gustavus  Adol¬ 
phus  College,  St.  Peter,  Minn., 
$250,000;  Hope  College,  Holland, 
Mich.,  $250,000;  Pomona  College  and 
Claremont  McKenna  College, 
Claremont,  Calif.,  a  $500,000  joint 
grant;  Salem  College,  Winston- 
Salem,  N.C.,  $250,000;  and  Stetson 
University,  Deland,  Fla.,  $250,000. 

Paper  adds 
Voice  Mail  for 
personal  ads 

Combining  electronic  mailbox 
technology  and  900  telephone  number 
services,  the  Maine  Times,  in  Tops- 
ham,  has  begun  offering  a  voice  mes¬ 
sage  service  for  those  using  the  news¬ 
paper  to  place  personal  classified  ads. 

The  service  allows  users  to  hear 


each  other’s  voice  and  leave  mes¬ 
sages  without  giving  up  confidential¬ 
ity.  It  is  free  to  those  placing  compan¬ 
ion  or  personal  ads  and  allows  adver¬ 
tisers  to  leave  spoken  messages 
describing  themselves  and  their  inter¬ 
ests.  Callers  to  the  900  number  can 
listen  to  messages  and  leave  their  own 
for  advertisers. 

The  paper  said  its  “strict  guide¬ 
lines”  for  personal  ads  also  apply  to 
its  new  voice  mail  service. 


Montgomery  adds 
weeklies  to  group 

The  Montgomery  Newspapers 
group  of  Fort  Washington,  Pa.,  has 
acquired  three  weekly  newspapers 
formerly  owned  by  the  Souderton 
Independent. 

The  newspapers  —  the  Indepen¬ 
dent,  the  Reporter  of  the  Spring-Ford 
area,  and  the  Reporter  Advertiser  — 
bring  the  group’s  total  properties 
owned  to  14.  The  three  acquired 
papers  have  a  combined  circulation  of 
16,000. 

Changes  its  look 

The  Evening  News,  Harrisburg, 
Pa.,  has  changed  its  look  to  reflect  a 
more  contemporary  format,  including 
use  of  more  informational  graphics. 
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Professors  study 
disaster  coverage 

Seven  professors  from  the  S.I. 
Newhouse  School  of  Public  Commu¬ 
nications  at  Syracuse  University  are 
studying  the  media’s  role  in  covering 
disasters,  with  special  emphasis  on 
the  1988  crash  of  Pan  Am  ihight  103, 
in  which  a  number  of  SU  students 
were  killed. 

The  seven  separate  research  efforts 
will  look  at  many  different  angles  of 
disaster  coverage,  including  how  the 
media  deals  with  victims  and  their 
families,  appropriate  and  inappropri¬ 
ate  coverage,  how  the  media  process 
grief,  preparedness  of  television  sta¬ 
tion  affiliates,  the  various  roles  of 
public  relations  people  and  their 
effectiveness,  political  implications 
and  information-seeking  strategies  of 
the  public. 

Phoenix  papers’ 
building  to 
be  renovated 

The  downtown  building  of  Phoe¬ 
nix  Newspapers  Inc.  will  undergo  a 
major  renovation  in  1990,  general 
manager  William  R.  Hogan  an¬ 
nounced. 

He  said  the  remodeling  fits  in  with 
the  company's  plan  to  move  produc¬ 
tion  to  its  Deer  Valley  Plant  by  mid- 
1992. 

PNl  pubi  ishes  the  Arizona 
Republic  and  the  Phoenix  Gazette 
and  Arizona  Business  Gazette. 

Bob  Guenther,  PNI  property/ 
facilities  director,  said  the  most 
prominent  feature  of  the  $  1. 2-million 
refurbishing  will  be  a  canopy  stretch¬ 
ing  around  the  entire  exterior. 

“Pedestrians  will  find  its  shade 
attnictive  when  temperatures  start 
climbing,"  he  noted.  Pillars  will  sup¬ 
port  the  canopy,  which  will  be  topped 
by  an  aluminum  copper-flecked  roof. 

The  project  also  will  include  raising 
the  facade  on  the  northwest  comer  of 
Van  Buren  and  First  streets  by  one 
story.  All  windows  will  be  replaced 
with  tinted  glass. 

Improved  writing 
scores  for  students 
using  newspapers 

A  Florida  State  University 
researcher  has  found  eighth-  through 
12th-grade  students  who  used  news¬ 
papers  as  part  of  their  classroom 


studies  improved  their  writing  scores, 
while  those  who  did  not  showed  no 
improvement  or  their  writing  perfor¬ 
mance  declined. 

Barbara  C.  Palmer,  a  researcher  in 
the  university’s  Reading  and  Lan¬ 
guage  Arts  I^ogram,  studied  some 
627  students  and  found  that  eighth- 
graders  who  used  newspapers  with 
related  instruction  made  the  largest 
gains  in  writing  performance, 
increasing  their  scores  by  almost 
12%. 

In  addition,  some  teachers  partici¬ 
pating  in  the  study  reported  that  stu¬ 
dents  often  came  to  class  early  to  read 
the  newspaper  and  fewer  disrupted 
classes  while  newspapers  were  being 
used. 

The  study  was  funded  by  a  $72,000 
grant  from  the  Knight  Foundation. 

Three  inducted  to 
Ad  Hall  of  Fame 

James  E.  Burke,  former  chairman 
and  chief  executive  officer  of  Johnson 
&  Johnson;  Raymond  O.  Mithun, 
founder  of  Campbell-Mithun  Adver¬ 
tising;  and  Jean  Wade  Rindlaub,  for¬ 
mer  director  and  copy  group  head  at 
BBDO,  have  been  elected  to  the 
Advertising  Hall  of  Fame,  adminis¬ 


tered  by  the  American  Advertising 
Federation.  Wade  is  the  fifth  woman 
to  receive  this  honor. 

NSN  plans  special 
coverage  of  INAME 

The  Newspaper  Satellite  Network 
is  planning  a  “Special  News  Report” 
program  from  the  International 
Newspaper  Advertising  and  Market¬ 
ing  Executives  conference  scheduled 
for  Palm  Springs,  Calif.,  in  January. 

NSN  production  crews  will  cover 
convention  events,  with  satellite 
broadcast  to  NSN  affiliates  slated  for 
Jan.  25. 

FolA  handbook 

The  Church  of  Scientology  has 
developed  a  handbook  about  the 
Freedom  of  Information  Act, 
explaining  what  the  act  is  and  how  it 
works,  as  well  as  how  to  file  an  FolA 
request. 

For  information  on  how  to  obtain 
The  Handbook  on  How  to  Use  the 
Freedom  of  Information  Act,  contact 
the  Church  of  Scientology,  Western 
United  States,  Director  of  Public 
Affairs,  1404  N.  Catalina  St.,  Los 
Angeles,  Calif.  90027. 


How  many  undeserved  radar  tickets 
were  issued  last  year? 

a)  1,012,317  b)  649,119  C)0  d)  No  one  knows 


Unfortunately,  the  answer  is  d)  No  one 
knows.  Over  ten  million  tickets  were  issued 
last  year.  Some  experts  say  up  to  thirty  per¬ 
cent  of  them  were  incorrecL 
Here’s  why 

You  may  find  this  hard  to  believe,  but 
traffic  radar  doesn’t  tell  the  operator  which 
vehicle  he  is  docking.  The  radar  unit  dis¬ 
plays  one  number.  That’s  all.  It  might  be 
the  dosest  car,  it  might  be  the  fastest  car,  it 
mi^t  be  the  biggest  car.  Or  it  might  not 
The  operator  has  to  dedde. 

And  since  radar  operators  are  human, 
they  don’t  always  guess  right  Even  if  only 
one  percent  of  the  tickets  issued  last  year 
were  wrong,  that’s  one  hundred  thousand 
undeserved  tickets. 

Free  report 

Our  engineers  had  to  know  every  detail 
about  traffic  radar  before  they  could  design 
Escort  and  Passport  the  most  respeded 
names  in  radar  detection. 

Now  we’ve  rdeased  a  report  that  explains 
radar  and  radar  errors,  in  plain  language. 
And  it’s  yours  free.  Just  call  us  toll-free  or 
mail  the  coupon. 


FOR  FREE  REPORT 
ON  TRAFFIC  RADAR 
CALL  TOLL  FREE 

l*800-543-1608»^|| 

rOriMHicoHpMto: 

I  Cincinnati Microwave^^’^^^^^^^^ 

I  Department  6591D9 
I  One  Microwave  Plaza 
I  Cincinnati,  Ohio  45249 

I  Please  send  me  your  free  report 
I  TRAFFIC  RADAR;  How  it  works,  and 
I  why  it  gets  wror^  readings. 


CINCINNATI 

[jyiKMOWm^Ej 
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NEWSPEOPLE  IN  THE  NEWS 


Gerald  Beattie,  assistant  circula¬ 
tion  director  of  The  Daily  and  Sunday 
Oklahoman,  Oklahoma  City,  since 
1986,  has  been  promoted  to  circula¬ 
tion  director. 

He  began  his  career  with  The  Okla¬ 
homan  in  1959  and  was  state  circula¬ 
tion  manager  when  he  moved  to  the 
Rocky  Mountain  News,  Denver,  in 
1977.  Beatie  rejoined  Oklahoma  F^b- 
lishing  in  two  years  as  circulation 
director  of  the  Colorado  Springs  Sun, 
a  sister  paper,  and  moved  back  to 
Oklahoma  City  when  the  Sun  was 
sold. 

*  *  * 

Robert  W.  Ritter,  former  execu¬ 
tive  editor  of  the  Denver  Post,  is 
returning  to  Gannett  Co.  Inc.  as  a 
general  news  executive  and  will  work 
with  vice  president/news,  Philip 
Currie,  in  the  Newspaper  Division. 

Ritter  returns  to  Gannett  Jan.  15, 
after  a  year's  absence.  Before  the 
Post,  he  was  executive  editor  of  the 
San  Bernardino  (Calif.)  Sun  and  also 
had  held  executive  posts  at  The  Olym¬ 
pian,  Olympia,  Wash.,  the  Reno 
Gazette-Journal  and  the  Visalia 
(Calif.)  Times-Delta,  another  Gannett 
newspaper. 

Ritter  is  a  member  of  the  executive 
committee  of  the  Associated  Press 
Managing  Editors  association  and 
will  serve  as  a  Pulitzer  Prize  juror  in 
1990. 

*  *  * 

John  S.  Goodreds,  president  and 
chief  executive  officer  of  Ottaway 
Newspapers,  has  annnounced  execu¬ 
tive  changes  to  become  effective  on 
April  1,  1990. 

Frank  O.  King,  publisher  of  Essex 
County  Newspapers  based  in 
Beverly,  Mass.,  will  become 
publisher  of  the  Danbury  (Conn.) 
News-Times.  He  succeeds  Forrest 
C.  Palmer,  who  will  retire  after  22 
years  with  ONI,  nine  of  them  as 
News-Times  publisher. 

John  P.  Kd^y,  general  manager 
of  the  Cape  Cod  Times,  Hyannis, 
Mass.,  since  1987,  will  become 
publisher  of  the  Essex  County  News¬ 
papers. 

*  *  * 

Gayle  N.  Hanson,  most  recently  in 
the  news  bureau  of  the  University  of 
Vermont,  Burlington,  and  earlier  with 
the  Barre-Montpelier  (Vt.)  Times 
Argus,  has  been  named  editor  of  Ver¬ 
mont  Woman  a  monthly  publication 
based  in  Burlington.  She  succeeds 
Michele  Patenaude  who  has  been 
with  the  magazine  since  its  start-up  in 
1985  and  became  editor  last  year. 


Jeffrey  Stinson,  formerly  Albany 
bureau  chief  for  the  New  York  Post, 
has  been  named  Washington  bureau 
chief  for  the  Arkansas  Gazette. 

Stinson,  a  1974  graduate  of  the  Wil¬ 
liam  Allen  White  School  of  Journal¬ 
ism  at  the  University  of  Kansas,  pre¬ 
viously  worked  as  Albany  bureau 
chief  and  Indianapolis  bureau  chief 
for  Gannett  News  Service  and  as  Chi¬ 
cago  bureau  chief  for  USA  Today. 

His  first  assignment  for  the  Arkan¬ 
sas  Gazette  was  coverage  of  the 
opening  of  the  Berlin  Wail. 

*  *  « 

Michael  J.  Smith  has  been 
appointed  associate  director  of  the 
International  Newspaper  Marketing 
Association,  Washington,  D.C. 

He  previously  was  director  of  mar¬ 
keting  and  communications  for  the 
Illinois  CPA  Society,  Chicago,  and 
currently  serves  on  the  Greater 
Washington  Society  of  Association 
Executives  task  force  on  government 
and  public  information. 

*  *  * 

Barbara  Reed  Collins  has  been 
appointed  assistant  manager,  com¬ 
munity  relations  for  The  Day,  New 
London,  Conn.  She  also  will  serve  as 
editor  of  the  in-house  publication. 
Inside  The  Day,  and  assist  with  a  vari¬ 
ety  of  community  relations  programs. 

Collins,  with  The  Day  for  20  years 
as  a  staff  writer,  most  recently  was  a 
feature  writer  and  author  of  the 
“Next  Door”  column. 


—  NEWSPEOPLE  EDITOR 
LENORA  WILUAMSON 


Chris  Mobley  was  named  associ¬ 
ate  publisher  of  the  Miami  Herald 
with  responsibility  for  Broward 
County  operations,  succeeding 
Carol  Weber,  who  left  the  post 
recently  to  become  special  assistant 
to  James  K.  Batten,  chief  executive 
officer  of  Knight-Ridder  Inc.,  parent 
of  the  Herald. 

Mobley,  Herald  regional  editor 
since  April  1897  overseeing  local 
news-gathering  staffs  in  six  counties 
as  well  as  the  state  capital  bureau, 
worked  at  the  Tampa  Tribune  as  a  city 
desk  reporter  and  state  desk  editor  for 
four  years  after  graduating  from  the 
University  of  Florida  journalism 
school. 

He  then  joined  the  Herald’s  Brow¬ 
ard  County  newsroom  in  1976  as  a 
copy  editor  and  also  served  as  news 
editor,  features  editor  and  assistant 
city  editor. 

*  *  * 

Larry  Lane  has  joined  the  Florida 
Times-Union,  Jacksonville,  as  busi¬ 
ness  editor. 

He  has  served  as  a  business  editor 
for  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  as  a  metro 
editor  for  the  Fort  Lauderdale  News 
and  Sun-Sentinel  and  most  recently, 
as  an  assistant  managing  editor  for  the 
Tampa  Tribune. 

Lane  replaces  Karen  Brune 
Mathis,  who  was  named  senior  busi¬ 
ness  writer  of  the  Times-Union  earlier 
this  year. 

*  *  * 

Jay  K.  Brooi^,  publisher  of  the 
Knoxville  (Iowa)  Journal-Express 
and  the  Pella  (Iowa)  Chronicle  the 
past  three  years,  has  been  promoted 
to  director  of  marketing  for  Edwards 
Publications,  Knoxville. 

Brooks  assumes  new  duties  while 
continuing  to  serve  as  publisher. 
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Stephen  C.  Meier  has  been  elected 
vice  president,  administration  and 
community  affairs,  by  the  Times  Mir¬ 
ror  board  of  directors. 

Meier  continues  responsibility  for 
the  company's  corporate  communi¬ 
cations,  community  affairs  and 
administrative  services,  reporting  to 
Charles  R.  Redmond,  executive 
vice  president,  and  continues  as  a 
director  and  secretary  of  The  Times 
Mirror  Foundation. 

*  *  * 

Donald  Babick  will  become 
publisher  of  the  Edmonton  (Alberta) 
Journal  effective  Jan.  1.  He  was 
named  associate  publisher  earlier  this 
year  and  now  succeeds  William 
Newbigging,  who  resigned  after 
seven  years  as  the  Journal’s 
publisher. 

No  stranger  to  Alberta,  Babick 
directed  advertising  sales  and  mar¬ 
keting  for  the  Calgary  Herald  in  1983- 
88  and  the  past  two  years  has  been 
vice  president-marketing  for 
Southam  Newspapers. 

*  *  * 

Judith  Perfater,  director  of 
advertising  for  the  Roanoke  Times  & 
World-News,  has  been  promoted  to 
vice  president  and  will  continue 
supervisory  duties  over  the  paper's 
advertising  sales  force  in  addition  to 
her  new  position. 

She  joined  the  TimesWorld  Corp. 
in  1970  as  a  personnel  department 
secretary  and  moved  to  advertising  as 
a  secretary,  then  started  her  climb  up 
the  retail  ad  ladder  as  a  sales  rep¬ 
resentative,  becoming  director  in 
October  1988. 

*  *  * 

Daniel  F.  Mills  is  the  newly 
appointed  classified  advertising  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Cherry  Hill  (N.J.)  Courier- 
Post. 

He  most  recently  was  advertising 
and  marketing  manager  for  Sunbelt 
Publishing  Co.,  New  Port  Richey, 
Ra.,  a  unit  of  the  Tribune  Co.,  Chi¬ 
cago,  and  previously  spent  23  years 
with  Gannett  Co. 

*  *  * 

Vance  C.  Brown,  a  fourth-genera¬ 
tion  member  of  the  Vance  family, 
which  publishes  the  New  Britain 
(Conn.)  Herald,  has  been  appointed 
executive  vice  president  and  associ¬ 
ate  publisher. 

He  most  recently  has  been  senior 
broadcast  analyst  for  Prudential 
Bache  Securities  in  New  York,  with 
responsibility  for  investment  recom¬ 
mendations  for  publicly  traded  radio, 
television  and  cable  companies. 

Brown  is  the  son  of  the  present 
editor  and  publisher  of  the  Herald, 
Judith  V.W.  Brown. 


Rita  Kelly  has  been  named  News¬ 
paper  in  Education  coordinator  for 
the  Akron  (Ohio)  Beacon  Journal  and 
will  oversee  development  of  pro¬ 
grams  aimed  at  encouraging  use  of 
newspapers  in  schools. 

Prior  to  Akron,  Kelly  worked  with 
the  Oregon  Research  Institute  in 
development  and  testing  of  curricula 
for  the  National  Cancer  Institute  and 
implemented  a  state-wide  training 
program  for  probate  court  volunteers. 
*  *  * 

Recent  appointments  at  the  Ashe- 
boro  (N.C.)  Courier-Tribune  include 
Gary  G.  Lockhart  being  named  cir¬ 
culation  director  and  Ray  Criscoe, 
formerly  assistant  sports  editor,  being 
promoted  to  sports  editor,  replacing 
David  Camp,  who  resigned. 

*  *  * 

Richard  D.  Allen  has  retired  after 
49  years  with  the  Quincy  (Mass.)  Pat¬ 
riot  Ledger. 

Allen  began  his  career  as  a  sports- 
writer  and  then  served  in  editorial  and 
general  management  roles,  including 
a  25-year  stint  as  general  manager. 

He  will  remain  as  senior  vice  presi¬ 
dent  and  member  of  the  board  of 
directors  of  George  W.  Prescott  Pub¬ 
lishing  Company,  the  parent  corpora- 


Steve  Roszczyk  has  been  named 
publisher  of  the  Warren  (Ohio)  Tri¬ 
bune  Chronicle,  succeeding  Jim 
Gressinger,  who  will  head  a  weekly 
newspaper  operation  for  Ingersoll 
Publications  (jo. 

Roszczyk,  Tribune  Chronicle  mar¬ 
keting  director  since  joining  the  staff 
in  1987  from  The  Coloradoan,  Fort 
Collins,  previously  worked  in  news¬ 
paper  sales  in  Willoughby  and 
Greensburg,  Pa. 

Gressinger  was  named  president 
and  publisher  of  Ingersoll’s  Chanry 
Communications  Ltd.,  Long  Island, 
N.Y.  He  moved  to  the  Tribune 
Chronicle  last  June  from  the  Glendale 
(Calif.)  News-Press. 

*  *  * 

Edward  J.  O’Neil  Jr.  is  retiring  as 
publisher  of  the  Springfield  (Ohio) 
News-Sun  on  Jan.  I  and  will  be  suc¬ 
ceeded  by  Richard  M.  Hibbett, 
president  of  the  newspaper. 

Announcement  of  the  change  was 
made  by  David  E.  Easterly,  presi¬ 
dent  of  Cox  Newspapers,  parent  com¬ 
pany  of  the  News-Sun. 

A  native  of  Dayton,  Ohio,  O’Neil 
started  as  a  sportswriter  for  the  Day- 
ton  Daily  News  and  became  a  full¬ 
time  staff  member  before  his  18th 
birthday.  Following  Air  Force  service 
in  the  Korean  War,  he  returned  to  the 
sports  staff  and  in  1958,  became 


sports  editor  of  the  Miami  Daily 
News,  also  a  Cox  newspaper. 

Back  in  Dayton  as  promotion  direc¬ 
tor  and  then,  circulation  manager  and 
advertising  director  before  being 
named  vice  president  of  marketing  for 
Dayton  Newspapers  Inc.  in  1981,  he 
moved  to  Sprin^eld. 

«  *  * 

William  O.  Taylor,  chairman  of 
the  board  of  directors  of  Affiliated 
Publications,  Boston,  has  announced 
election  of  three  new  directors  to  the 
board  effective  in  January.  They  are: 

Howard  E.  Cox  Jr.,  general 
partner  of  Greylock  of  Boston. 

Sara  Lawrence  Lightfoot,  pro¬ 
fessor  of  sociology  and  education  at 
the  Harvard  Graduate  School  of  Edu¬ 
cation. 

Arthur  F.  Kingsbury,  executive 
vice  president  of  Affiliated  and  vice 
president  of  the  Boston  Globe. 

Cox  has  been  with  Greylock,  a  ven¬ 
ture  capital  firm,  since  1971  and  has 
been  a  director  of  19  entrepreneurial 
companies.  Prior  to  Greylock,  Cox 
served  in  the  Office  of  the  Secretary 
of  Defense. 

Lightfoot,  a  member  of  Harvard's 
Graduate  School  of  Education  since 
1972,  is  author  of  four  books  and 
numerous  professional  articles  and  in 
1984  was  winner  of  the  Mac  Arthur 
Fellows  Award.  She  currently  serves 
on  a  variety  of  professional  commit¬ 
tees  and  boards. 

Kingsbury  was  promoted  to  his 
present  position  at  Affiliated  last  M  iy 
and  at  the  same  time  was  named  vice 
chairman  of  BPl  Communications 
Inc.,  Affiliated's  speciality  publishing 
and  information  group. 

Taylor  also  announced  the  resigna¬ 
tion  of  James  I.  Cash  Jr.  from  the 
board  of  directors  effective  Jan.  1, 
due  to  his  increasing  faculty  responsi¬ 
bilities  at  Harvard,  as  well  as  other 
professional  commitments. 

All  Affiliated  directors  are  also 
Globe  Newspaper  Company  direc¬ 
tors. 

Jeff  and  Helen  Byrd  of 
Richmond,  Virginia 
have  acquired 

The  Tryon  Daily 
Bulletin 

Tryon,  North  Carolina 

from  Seth  and  Bos  Vining. 

We  are  pleased  to  hove  represented 
the  seller  in  this  transaction. 

Richard  Briggs 
&  Associates 

P.O.  Box  579  •  Landrum,  SC  29356 
(803)  457-3846 
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IN  BRIEF 


NYT  Co.  to  take 
4th-quarter  charges 

The  New  York  Times  Co.  said  it 
will  take  special  fourth-quarter 
charges  amounting  to  570  per  share. 

The  special  charges  could  result  in 
the  company  reporting  a  loss  in  the 
fourth  quarter.  In  the  1988  period,  the 
company  earned  $50.4  million,  or  640 
per  sha*'e,  including  one-time  gains  of 
about  $2  million. 

The  charges  include  a  writedown  of 
$27  million,  or  350  per  share,  against 
the  company’s  investment  in  its  forest 
product  group,  which  includes  partial 
ownership  of  three  Canadian  news¬ 
print  firms. 

The  Times  Co.  said  it  does  not 
expeci  lo  recoup  its  full  investment  in 
the  forest  product  group. 

The  company  also  said  it  would 
take  a  pretax  charge  of  $30  million,  or 
220  per  share,  for  the  estimated  costs 
of  voluntary  buyouts  of  employees  at 
the  New  York  Times. 

The  Times  recently  announced  it 
would  close  its  Carlstadt,  N.J.  print¬ 
ing  facility  when  its  new  plant  under 
construction  at  Edison,  N.J.,  came  on 
line.  Originally,  the  newspaper  had 
planned  to  operate  both  New  Jersey 
plants,  as  well  as  its  Manhattan  print¬ 
ing  facility. 

However,  the  slowdown  in  the 
New  York  advertising  market  caused 
the  newspaper  to  re-evaluate  its  plans. 
As  part  of  the  Carlstadt  decision,  the 
Times  said  it  would  negotiate  staff 
reductions  with  its  unions,  beginning 
in  January. 

Information  system 
is  developed  at  SU 

Researchers  in  the  Syracuse  Uni¬ 
versity  School  of  Management  and 
the  S.I.  Newhouse  School  of  Public 
Communications  have  developed 
TRAC,  the  Transactional  Records 
Access  Clearinghouse,  which  can 
extract  detailed  statistical  informa¬ 
tion  from  federal  enforcement  agen¬ 
cies  and  transform  it  into  understand¬ 
able  and  usable  forms. 

Susan  B.  Long,  associate  professor 
of  quantitative  methods,  and  David 
Burnham,  associate  research  profes¬ 
sor  in  the  Newhouse  School,  devel¬ 
oped  the  system,  in  part,  so  the  media 
and  other  watchdog  groups  can  deter¬ 
mine  if  the  federal  government’s  law- 
enforcement  agencies  are  performing 
their  duties  in  an  effective  and  consti¬ 


tutional  manner. 

TRAC  is  funded  by  the  Alida  Rocke¬ 
feller  Charitable  Trust  Number  Two, 
the  Bauman  Foundation,  the  Deer 
Creek  Foundation,  the  J.  Roderick 
MacArthur  Foundation,  the  Matz 
Foundation  Edleman  Division,  the 
National  Press  Foundation,  the  New 
York  Times  Co.  Foundation  and  the 
Rockefeller  Family  Fund. 

Gannett  starts 
telemarketing  unit 

Gannett  Co.  has  formed  Gannett 
Telemarketing  Inc. ,  a  new  business  to 
conduct  telephone  marketing  pro¬ 
grams,  promotional  marketing  and 
consulting  services. 

The  new  unit  will  be  based  at  Gan- 
nett’s  headquarters  in  Arlington,  Va., 
and  have  three  national  operations 
located  in  Silver  Spring,  Md.,  Nash¬ 
ville  and  Cincinnati. 

Robert  T.  Burns,  formerly  vice 
president/marketingof  USA  Today,  is 
president  and  general  manager  of  the 
new  unit. 

Paul  Link,  formerly  director,  cir¬ 
culation  field  marketing  of  USA 
Today,  is  vice  president. 

California  daily  to 
publish  seven  days 

The  Newhall  (Calif.)  Signal  has 
become  a  seven-day  newspaper. 

The  Signal,  which  became  a  six-day 
daily  in  September  1988,  also  has 
undergone  redesign  changes  and 
added  two  sections. 

In  addition,  the  paper  has  launched 
Mini  Signal,  a  15-page  tabloid  Satur¬ 
day  special  aimed  at  children. 

New  Haven 
sale  completed 

Goodson  Newspaper  Group  has 
completed  the  sale  of  the  New  Haven 
(Conn.)  Register  to  Ingersoll  Publica¬ 
tions  Co.  for  $275  million  and  has 
terminated  all  its  contracts  under 
which  Ingersoll  managed  Goodson’ s 
newspaper  properties. 

The  transaction  involved  Ingersoll 
paying  $255  million  in  cash  for  the 
Register.  The  remaining  $20  million 
was  the  value  Goodson  placed  on  the 
termination  of  the  management  con¬ 
tracts. 

GNG  also  said  that  it  has  “funded  a 


new  term  loan  from  the  Bank  of  New 
York  for  $210  million”  and  has  paid  in 
full  the  remaining  debt  of  approxi¬ 
mately  $125  million  that  was  owed  to 
Norman  Tomlinson  in  connection 
with  its  acquisition  of  the  Morristown 
(N.J.)  Daily  Record. 

Thai  police  say 
photographer  was 
murder  victim 

Thai  police  said  they  believe  that  a 
Canadian  photographer  who  had  done 
stringer  work  for  the  Associated 
Press  was  among  66  tourists  drugged 
and  murdered  at  a  Pattaya  Beach 
Resort  during  the  last  two  years. 

Joe  Gaal,  29,  was  found  dead  April 
30  in  the  swimming  pool  at  Ocean 
View  Hotel,  where  he  was  vacation¬ 
ing  after  covering  the  war  in  Afghanis¬ 
tan.  Initial  police  reports  said  Gaal 
had  drowned. 

Gaal’s  mother,  Arlene  Gaal,  had 
questioned  the  original  police 
account,  saying  she  suspected  foul 
play. 

The  Thai  police  said  they  suspected 
Gaal  was  the  victim  of  a  gang  which 
injected  tourists  with  leth^  drugs  and 
then  stole  their  credit  cards,  checks 
and  other  valuables. 

“This  confirms  my  suspicions 
about  the  inconsistencies  surround¬ 
ing  Joe’s  death,”  Arlene  Gaal  said. 

—  AP 

Albrecht  resigns 
from  Cookeville 
Herald-Citizen 

Joe  Albrecht,  publisher  and  editor 
in  chief  of  the  Cookeville  (Tenn.) 
Herald-Citizen  since  1976,  is  resign¬ 
ing  from  the  newspaper  in  order  to 
pursue  other  newspaper  business 
interests.  His  resignation  is  effective 
Dec.  31. 

Albrecht  said  he  plans  to  form  a 
company  to  acquire  and  publish 
weekly  newspapers. 

During  Albrecht’s  tenure  at  the 
Walls  Newspapers-owned  Herald- 
Citizen,  the  10,146-circulation  daily 
became  ensnarled  in  a  series  of  suits 
and  countersuits  with  the  now- 
defunct  Cookeville  Dispatch,  in 
which  each  newspaper  had  charged 
the  other  with  circulation  and  adver¬ 
tising  fraud. 

The  Dispatch  was  shut  down  in 
1987  by  a  bankruptcy  court-appointed 
trustee  (E&P  Aug.  1,  1987,  P.  20). 
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Judge  lifts  restraining  order  against  L.A.  Times 


A  week-old  court  order  forbidding 
the  Los  Angeles  Times  from  publish¬ 
ing  information  about  security  mea¬ 
sures  at  the  home  of  the  San  Diego 
County  sheriff  was  lifted  by  the  same 
judge  who  issued  it. 

The  ruling  enraged  Sheriff  John 
Duffy,  who  lashed  out  at  the  judge, 
the  Times  and  the  media  generally  at  a 
press  conference  also  attended  by  his 
wife. 

They  charged  that  Superior  Court 
Judge  Jeffrey  T.  Miller  lacked  cour¬ 
age  and  “took  the  safe  way  out.” 

Miller  had  ordered  a  blackout  of 
Times  reporting  on  the  security  mea¬ 
sures  on  Nov.  30  after  Duffy’s 
lawyer,  Janet  B.  Houts  had  sought  the 
court  action. 

The  dispute  arose  when  Times 
reporter  Richard  A.  Serrano  asked 
the  Sheriffs  Department  questions 
about  the  possible  use  of  county 
equipment  for  what  he  had  been  told 
was  an  “extraordinary”  security  sys¬ 
tem  at  Duffy’s  new  ranch  home. 

The  precautions  reportedly 
included  a  specially  built  “safe 
room.” 

Houts  conceded  that  a  restraining 
order  against  the  Times  impinged  on 
press  freedom  but  claimed  it  was 
necessary  for  the  Duffys’  safety. 

She  said  her  research  established 
that  the  right  to  privacy  in  regard  to 
the  Duffys  “will  override  any  type  of 
newsworthiness  on  an  issue  such  as 
this  ...” 

Judge  Miller’s  temporary  restrain¬ 
ing  order  directed  the  Times  not  to 
print  information  regarding  the  “na¬ 
ture,  layout  or  configuration  or  secur¬ 
ity  measures”  in  Duffy’s  home.  He  sub¬ 
sequently  substituted  the  word  “loca¬ 
tion”  for  “nature,”  which  Times 
attorney  Rex  S.  Heinke  considered  a 
partial  victory  but  asked  Miller  to 
rescind  the  entire  ruling. 

The  judge  did  so  on  Dec.  6,  after  a 
hearing,  saying  that  Duffy  had  not 
met  the  “very  heavy  burden”  of 
showing  that  speculative  threats  con¬ 
cerning  the  saiety  of  the  sheriff  out¬ 
weighed  a  prior  restraint  on  freedom 
of  the  press. 

Times  lawyers  contended  the 
restraining  order  should  never  have 
been  issued  in  the  first  place. 

During  an  hourlong  news  confer¬ 
ence  following  the  ruling,  Duffy  lec¬ 
tured  the  assembled  reporters  and 
photographers. 

“You  should  report  on  my  official 
conduct  as  sheriff,”  he  said,  “but 


what  happens  inside  my  house  is  none 
of  your  god-damned  business,  and 
that’s  the  bottom  line.” 

In  an  interview  with  E&P,  Dale 
Fetherling,  editor  of  the  Times’  San 
Diego  edition,  said  it  was  “simply  not 
true  that  we  were  endangering  the 
Duffy  family.  At  the  time,  we  were 
merely  asking  questions.  There  was 
no  story.” 

However,  the  Times  refused  to 
agree  not  to  publish  anything  about 
the  security  matter,  prompting  Hout 
to  go  to  court. 

Serrano  said  he  had  learned  that 
Duffy  equipped  his  home  with  “sev- 


The  Milwaukee  Journal  agreed  to 
pay  a  settlement  to  a  former  news¬ 
room  receptionist  who  left  her  job 
after  refusing  to  stop  participating  in 
anti-abortion  activities. 

Saying  it  had  “errred  in  applying 
the  newsroom  ethics  code  to  [her] 
outside  activity,”  the  paper  paid  an 
undisclosed  sum  to  Diane  Dew. 

“We  concluded  the  code  had  been 
stretched  too  far  in  applying  it  to  sec¬ 
retaries  and  messengers,”  Journal 
communications  manager  Robert 
Dye  said. 

“From  now  on,”  he  added,  “it  will 
apply  only  to  those  directly  invovled 
in  reporting  and  editing  the  news.” 

Dew,  who  maintained  she  was 
fired,  left  the  paper  in  July  after 
refusing  to  sign  a  statement  agreeing 
to  end  her  anti-abortion  activities.  A 
reporter  had  seen  her  in  a  demonstra¬ 
tion  at  an  area  abortion  clinic  and 


eral  guns  and  radio  equipment” 
owned  by  the  county  and  that  he  had 
ordered  deputies  to  respond  to  any 
burglar  alarms  at  his  home,  which  is  in 
the  city  of  San  Diego  and  normally  out 
of  the  Sheriff  Department’s  jurisdic¬ 
tion. 

Serrano  also  told  E&P  that  Duffy 
has  not  granted  him  a  formal  inter¬ 
view  in  a  year,  although  he  has  been 
interviewed  by  reporters  for  other 
newspapers. 

“The  only  time  I  managed  to  get  an 
interview  was  by  ambushing  him  at  a 
Rotary  meeting,”  the  reporter 
recalled.  —  M.L.  Stein 


notified  editors. 

In  addition  to  the  picketing.  Dew 
had  written  letters  on  the  abortion 
issue  to  a  number  of  big  newspapers. 

She  refused  a  transfer  to  the  circu¬ 
lation  department. 

At  the  time.  Dew  was  a  part-time 
receptionist  and  secretary  in  the  Jour¬ 
nal  newsroom.  Her  duties  included 
answering  phones  and  taking  dicta¬ 
tion  from  reporters. 

Dew  filed  a  complaint  with  a  Wis¬ 
consin  agency  claiming  the  firing  con¬ 
stituted  racial  discrimination. 

“We  don’t  think  we  ever  discrimi¬ 
nated  on  the  basis  of  religion,”  Jour¬ 
nal  spokesman  Dye  said. 

Milwaukee  Newspaper  Guild 
Local  51  also  ffled  a  union  grievance 
on  Dew’s  behalf. 

Dew’s  attorney,  Craig  Parshall, 
said  the  settlement  included  both 
back  wages  and  compensatory  dam¬ 
ages. 


Town  Council  ends  litigation 
against  Dallas  newspapers 


The  Addison,  Texas,  Town  Council 
voted  to  end  its  litigation  against  Dal¬ 
las’  two  major  newspapers  over  their 
rights  to  documents  gathered  during 
an  investigation  into  questionable 
spending  practices  by  town  officials. 

The  suburb  filed  suit  a  year  ago, 
seeking  to  block  release  of  documents 
by  a  private  security  firm  that  investi¬ 
gated  spending  at  the  Council’s 
request. 

The  Council,  in  a  3-2  vote,  agreed  to 
certify  that  ail  records  and  files  from 
the  investigation  had  been  made  pub¬ 


lic.  The  documents  were  released  by 
town  officials  last  April. 

The  Council  also  agreed  to  repay 
more  than  $92,000  in  legal  fees  paid  by 
the  Dallas  Morning  News,  the  Dallas 
Times  Herald  and  the  Texas  attorney 
general  in  their  defense  against  the 
town’s  suit. 

Addison  contended  in  the  suit  that 
it  was  trying  to  protect  the  identities 
of  town  employees  and  others  who 
were  promised  anonymity  for  cooper¬ 
ating  in  the  investigation. 

—  AP 


Settlement  reached  in 
dispute  with  receptionist 
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LOCKER  TYPESETTING  EQUIPMENT,  E.  Ruther¬ 
ford,  N.J.,  through  agreement  with  Laser  Connection 
Inc.,  a  QMS  company,  is  marketing  the  QMS  ColorScript 
100  Model  10  color  printer. 

The  300-dpi  device  combines  QMS  controller  technol¬ 
ogy  with  a  Mitsubishi  thermal  transfer  print  engine.  It  is 
capable  of  producing  up  to  16.7  million  color  variations 
that  adhere  to  Pantone  specifications  and  is  said  to  gen¬ 
erate  a  legal-size  four-color  page  or  transparency  in  85 
seconds.  Black,  three-color  and  four-color  ink  ribbons  can 
be  used. 

The  QMS  ColorScript  100  Model  10  has  standard  RS- 
232  seri^,  Centronics  parallel  and  RS-242/Appletalk  inter¬ 
faces.  Its  external  SCSI  interface  allows  attachment  of 
hard  drives  to  download  foms.  Its  controller  features  the 
latest  version  of  Adobe  PostScript  and  35  resident  Adobe 
typefaces. 

Also  standard  are  4MB  RAM,  I  MB  ROM  and  PS 
Executive  Series  utility  software  for  simplifying  system 
start-up,  testing  and  operation.  The  color  printer  sells  for 
$9,995.  Options  are  a  one-megabyte  RAM-expansion 
board  and  downloadable  HP  7475A  plotter  (HP-GL)  emu¬ 
lation. 

*  *  * 

INTEGRATED  NEWSPAPER  SYSTEMS  INTERNA- 
TIONAL,  Overland  Park,  Kan.,  is  adding  editorial  and 
classified  advertising  systems  to  its  existing  product  line  of 
business  and  financial  newspaper  systems. 

Software  for  editors  and  reporters  is  menu-driven, 
includes  interactive  and  batch  composition  capabilities,  a 
spell-check  function  and  on-line  thesaurus,  as  well  as  on¬ 
line  help  and  windowing.  Functions  run  locally  on  individ¬ 
ual  workstations. 

Tele-Ad  software,  integrated  with  INSI’s  Advertising 
Management  System,  allows  users  to  order  any  type  of 
ad  —  liner,  display,  retail,  national  or  color.  All  screens 
can  be  defined  on  a  site-by-site  basis.  Order  entry  is 
facilitated  by  continuous  comi^sition,  credit  check,  flexi¬ 
ble  scheduling  and  pricing  options  and  user  help  screens. 

The  new  products  are  based  on  IBM's  PS/2  line  of 
personal  computers.  Users  can  select  from  various  hard¬ 
ware  platforms,  from  the  Model  30  to  the  Model  70.  All 
INSI  products  share  a  single  database  residing  on  an  IBM 
AS/400,  allowing  various  applications  to  share  up-to-date 
data.  The  approach  corresponds  to  INSI’s  effort  to  inte¬ 
grate  all  departments,  including  advertising  and  editorial, 
business  and  production. 


ADOBE  SYSTEMS  INC.,  Mountain  View,  Calif.,  has 
introduced  Macintosh-based  Photoshop,  an  image- 
enhancement  product  for  artists  and  desktop  publishers. 
The  product,  bundled  with  Ban;ieyscan  scanners  for  the 
past  year,  was  acquired  by  Adol^  in  April.  It  comple¬ 
ments  existing  Adobe  products  that  handle  type  and  line 
art. 

Editing  and  enhancement  tools  (including  color  correc¬ 
tion  and  retouching)  also  allow  for  creation  of  images  from 
scratch.  There  is  also  a  range  of  filters  and  a  variety  of 
tools  for  selecting  and  altering  images.  Originals  can  be 
scanned  photographs  or  electronic  artwork. 

With  the  “automatic  trap”  feature,  users  can  print 


separations  directly  from  Photoshop  or  save  images  as 
Encapsulated  PostScript  documents  for  placement  in  page 
layout  programs.  Type  and  line-art  effects  can  be  added  to 
images  by  placing  Photoshop  EPS  files  into  Adobe  Illus¬ 
trator  documents. 

Photoshop  works  with  any  type  of  image,  from 
bitmapped  and  gray-scale  to  indexed  color  and  24-bit 
images.  It  converts  between  format  and  file  types.  Virtual 
memory  permits  editing  of  images  of  up  to  300MB  on  a 
Maciiitosh  with  at  least  2MB  RAM.  It  will  begin  shipping 
in  early  1990  and  has  a  suggested  retail  price  of  $895. 


NEC  TECHNOLOGIES  INC.,  Boxborough,  Mass., 
jointly  introduced  the  ProSpeed  CSX,  an  18'/2-lb.  color- 
display  laptop  computer  with  built-in  power  supply  (oper¬ 
ates  on  AC  power  only). 

The  Intel  16MHz  386SX-based  laptop’s  screen  can  dis¬ 
play  16  colors  simultaneously  from  a  palette  of  64  colors.  It 
uses  a  600  x  400-line  compensated  twisted  nematic  color 
liquid  crystal  display  similar  to  the  technology  used  in  the 
monochrome  displays  of  NEC’s  other  ProSpeed  port¬ 
ables.  The  display  supports  EGA/CGA  graphics  modes 
and  VGA/EGA/CGA  text  modes. 

The  ProSpeed  CSX  offers  2MB  RAM,  a  42MB  hard  disk 
and  1.44MB  3'/2''  floppy  disk  drive  ($8,499).  Four  mega¬ 
bytes  of  RAM  and  a  100MB  hard  disk  are  also  available 
($9,499).  Optional  2MB  memory  card  and  24(X)-bps  internal 
modem  fit  expansion  slots. 

The  laptop  is  bundled  with  MS-DOS  3.3,  NEC’s  version 
of  Microsoft  Windows/386,  system  set-up  software,  GW- 
Basic  3.2  and  power-up  and  keyboard  password  controls. 

The  display  is  backlighted  by  cold  cathode  fluorescent 
tubes.  Each  pixel  involves  red,  green  and  blue  filters, 
combinations  of  which  produce  the  various  colors  that  can 
be  displayed  at  any  one  time.  The  compensated  twisted 
nematic  is  the  layer  that  compensates  for  light  still  able  to 
pass  through  the  LCD  “shutter”  when  in  blocking  onenta- 
tion  and  that  equalizes  the  spectrum  of  light  allowed  to 
pass  when  in  transmitting  orientation.  Black  and  white  are 
thereby  better  defined  and  colors  are  more  accurate. 

Because  the  color  panel  transmits  less  light  than  a 
monochrome  LCD  panel,  it  requires  more  backlighting, 
for  which  reason  the  ProSpeed  CSX  does  not  use  bat¬ 
teries. 

NEC  said  it  uses  direct  matrix  addressing  rather  than 
indirect  or  active  matrix  addressing  because  “manufac¬ 
turing  yields  are  unacceptably  low  and  costs  are  prohibi¬ 
tively  high”  for  the  latter.  Unlike  active  matrix  technol¬ 
ogy,  in  which  memory  elements  preserve  liquid  crystal 
orientation  after  the  scan  has  advanced  to  another  row  of 
LCD  dots,  direct  addressing  allows  previously  addressed 
dots  to  begin  reverting  to  the  inactivated  state,  resulting  in 
diminished  contrast.  NEC  said  it  expects  manufacturing 
advances  in  coming  years  will  permit  mass  production  of 
the  superior  active  matrix  color  display. 

The  firm  said  both  more  expensive  active  and  current 
direct  matrix  addressing  will  likely  be  offered  in  the  future, 
and  that  other  display  approaches  such  as  gas  plasma  and 
electroluminescense  have  “more  barriers  to  progress  than 
LCD  technology.” 
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Operations  and  systems  appointments 


Knight-Ridder  Inc.  announced  the 
promotion  of  group  vice  president/ 
operations  W.H.  (Gus)  Harwell  to 
senior  vice  president/operations  and 
the  appointment  of  Jay  Harris,  assis¬ 
tant  to  KRI  president  P.  Anthony  Rid- 
der,  to  the  additional  'post  of  vice 
president/operations. 

Since  1981,  Harwell  has  been 
responsible  for  operations  at  17 
Knight-Ridder  papers.  He  had 
worked  as  reporter,  photographer, 
editor,  manager  and  publisher  at  vari¬ 
ous  papers  before  joining  the  Boca 
Raton  (Fla.)  News  and  later  the  Talla¬ 
hassee  (Fla.)  Democrat,  becoming 
publisher  at  each  paper.  In  his  new 
position  he  oversees  the  operations  of 
14  newspapers  around  the  country. 

After  leaving  Gannett  News  Ser¬ 
vice  as  a  national  correspondent  and 
columnist  in  1985,  Harris  joined 
Knight-Ridder  as  executive  editor  of 
the  Philadelphia  Daily  News,  where 
he  later  also  was  named  vice  presi¬ 
dent  of  Philadelphia  Newspapers  Inc. 
He  joined  the  corporate  staff  a  year 
ago  and  is  now  responsible  for  opera¬ 
tions  at  six  KRI  newspapers  in  six 
states. 

Ridder  continues  to  oversee  opera¬ 
tions  at  the  company’s  five  largest 
newspapers. 

*  *  * 

Ray  Maly  has  been  named  produc¬ 
tion  director  at  The  Times-Picayune 
Publishing  Corp.,  New  Orleans. 

Prior  to  the  appointment,  he  had 
served  as  operations  vice  president  at 
The  Columbian,  Vancouver,  Wash., 
and  president  of  The  Columbian 
Printing  Co.  commercial  subsidiary 
since  1973.  Maly  previously  had  been 
assistant  production  manager  at  the 
St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch  and,  earlier, 
at  the  Ithaca  (N.Y.)  Journal.  He  cur¬ 
rently  serves  on  the  ANPA  technical 
committee. 

*  *  * 

At  the  Woodbridge,  N.J.,  News 
Tribune,  chief  copy  editor  Bill  Zapcic 
has  been  appointed  deputy  managing 
editor  for  newsroom  technologies, 
responsible  for  guiding  staff  through 
various  computer  innovations  at  the 
paper  and  ensuring  a  smooth  transi¬ 
tion  from  old  to  new  technology. 

Zapcic  learned  the  intricacies  of  the 
News  Tribune’s  Cybergraphic  termi¬ 
nals  and  became  a  keyboard  expert 
able  to  explain  various  new  functions, 
commands  and  controls.  The  paper 
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said  that  as  the  one  person  sufficiently 
familiar  with  both  editorial  and  tech¬ 
nical  matters,  Zapcic  became  “the 
logical  liaison’’  between  the  news¬ 
room,  information  systems  depart¬ 
ment  and  the  hardware  and  software 
providers. 

*  *  * 

Ingersoll  Publications  Co.  has 
named  John  G.  Walsh  as  operations 
vice  president.  Walsh  had  been  cir¬ 
culation  director  since  joining  the 
company  last  February. 

He  began  his  career  at  the  Detroit 
Free  Press,  first  working  summers, 
then  rising  to  carrier  recruitment 
manager.  He  also  held  circulation 
managerial  positions  with  the 
Wichita  Eagle-Beacon  and  Chicago 
Tribune.  Before  joining  IPCo.  Walsh 
had  been  circulation  director  for  the 
Lexington  (Ky.)  Herald-Leader  and 
the  Philadelphia  Inquirer. 

James  A.  BottorfT  was  promoted  to 
production  director  for  IPCo., 
assuming  the  post  vacated  when  Jess 
L.  Allred  was  named  to  publisher  of 
the  Mansfield,  Ohio,  News  Journal. 
Bottorff  oversees  prcxluction  of  more 
than  40  daily  and  150  non-daily  news¬ 
papers  throughout  the  U.S. 

Before  joining  Ingersoll  in  1984  as 
composing  room  foreman  at  the  Daily 
Tribune,  Royal  Oak,  Mich.,  and 
moving  up  to  assistant  production 
director  under  Allred,  Bottorff  had 
held  production  and  general  manage¬ 
ment  positions  with  Dow  Jones  &  Co. 
and  other  newspaper  publishers. 

Allred,  IPCo.  production  director 
for  two  years,  succeeded  Bill  E.  Mar¬ 
tin,  who  left  Mansfield  to  join  Cox 
Newspapers.  He  had  earlier  been  an 
executive  with  Harte-Hanks  Commu¬ 
nications  and  held  management  posts 
at  Hagadone  Newspapers. 

*  *  * 

The  Princeton  (N.J.)  Packet  Inc. 
recently  announced  the  appointment 
of  Derick  O.  Edwards  as  its  data  base 
manager,  with  responsibility  for  its 
Collier-Jackson/Hewlett-Packard 
business  system,  overall  software 
support  and  general  purchasing  of 
computer  supplies. 

Prior  to  joining  The  Packet, 
Edwards  was  a  senior  ana¬ 
lyst  and  project  manager  with  General 
Electric. 

*  *  * 

In  West  Hartford,  Conn.,  Joseph 
DeLuca  was  named  operations  direc¬ 


tor  at  Imprint  Newspapers,  which 
publishes  14  community  newspapers 
and  prints  newsletters,  catalogs  and 
other  newspapers  and  periodicals. 
DeLuca  is  responsible  for  managing 
all  operational  aspects  of  the  com¬ 
pany’s  production  departments.  With 
Imprint  since  1979,  he  most  recently 
served  as  operations  manager. 

The  company  also  named  Brian 
Donna  as  production  coordinator. 
Donna  had  previously  been  school 
newspaper  coordinator  at  Imprint. 

«  *  * 

Three  production  staffers  were  pro¬ 
moted  at  the  Boston  Herald.  Assis¬ 
tant  production  manager  Thomas 
Connors  was  named  production  man¬ 
ager.  He  began  his  career  as  a  mail 
clerk  at  the  Record  American  pre¬ 
decessor  to  the  Herald. 

Fred  Hoering,  with  the  Herald  for 
43  years,  was  moved  up  from  press¬ 
room  superintendent  to  assistant  pro¬ 
duction  manager.  His  assistant,  Rob¬ 
ert  (Bubba)  Reilly,  who  be^n  as  a 
Record  American  plateboy  in  1948, 
took  over  as  superinteildent. 

*  *  * 

Burlington  (Vt.)  Free  Press  pro¬ 
duction  director  J.  Ronald  Murdock 
retired  at  the  end  of  September.  In 
1977  he  moved  from  production  man¬ 
ager  to  the  director’s  job  upon  the 
retirement  of  Moore  Payette.  Before 
joining  the  Free  Press,  Murdock  had 
worked  for  Gannett  Co.  in  Rochester 
and  for  other  papers  in  the  U.S.  and 
Canada. 

Succeeding  Murdock  is  Lawrence 
D.  Stasulis,  who  since  1984  has  been 
production  director  for  The  Reporter, 
Lansdale,  Pa.,  also  a  Gannett  daily. 
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TECHNICAL  BRIEFS 


Triple-I  gets 
InfoFAX  order; 
installs 

other  systems 

The  Independent,  in  the  U.K., 
placed  the  first  order  for  Information 
International  Inc.’s  InfoFAX  Facsim¬ 
ile  Scanning  and  Pagination  Sys¬ 
tem,  with  delivery  scheduled  by  the 
end  of  1989. 

Developed  for  remote-printing 
applications,  InfoFAX  automatically 
mei;ges  text  and  graphics,  with  raster 
output  for  transmission  to  print  sites, 
as  well  as  facsimile  scanning  of  cam- 
era-ready  pages  for  direct  transmis¬ 
sion. 

The  system  consists  of  Sun-based 
triple-I  laser  scanners  and  3800  Series 
Laser  Pagesetters,  interfacing  to  a 
Ricoh  Telepress  Network  Control 
System.  The  3800s  function  as  raster 
image  generators  for  facsimile  trans¬ 
mission  and  as  local  pagesetters. 

The  $1 .5-million  order  firom  Ricoh’s 
Telepress  Products  Div.  consists  of 
two  Telepress  35  high-resolution  digi¬ 
tal  facsimile  systems  at  the  London 
headquarters  (interfacing  with  the 
triple-I  InfoFAX  and  with  Crosfield 
Datrax  input  scanners)  and  two 
remote  Telepress  receiving  units  at 
each  of  five  sites. 

Compressed  image  data  is  sent  by 
land  lines  at  2.048Mb/sec.,  with 
64Kb/sec.  back-up  lines  available. 
The  remote  pairs  of  Telepress  units 
will  reconstruct  the  compressed  data 
and  output  full  pages  to  pairs  of  Tele¬ 
press  108  Image  Recorders.  The  net¬ 
work  will  be  able  to  transmit  up  to  60 
pages  per  hour. 

In  January,  the  three-year-old 
paper  plans  to  launch  a  Sunday  edi¬ 
tion  (24  broadsheet  pages,  two  64- 
page  tabloid  sections),  transmitting 
pages  to  the  five  print  sites  through¬ 
out  the  U.K. 

The  dual-purpose  InfoFAX  Laser 
Scanner  permits  page  component 
scanning  for  input  to  the  pagination 
system  and  fiill-page  scanning  in  fac¬ 
simile  mode. 

According  to  Independent  opera¬ 
tions  director  Stephen  W.  Conaway, 
use  of  the  laser  scanners  as  both  fac¬ 
simile  scanners  and  com|X)nent  scan¬ 
ners  was  “a  major  factor”  in  selecting 
InfoFAX.  The  system  will  include 
two  96-pica  Laser  Pagesetters  with 
full-page  color  recording  and  driving 
two  VideoPrint  300  proof  printers  (1 1" 
X  IT*). 


Transmission  network 


Also  ordered  were  two  Image  Net¬ 
work  Processors  (graphic  database 
management),  with  APS  ICL  merge 
software  to  combine  graphics  with 
pages  released  by  the  Independent’s 
Atex  front-end  system,  and  two 
Graphics  Gateways  with  triple-I’s 
Grafix  Editor  (high-resolution  pixel 
editing  of  black-and-white  and  con¬ 
tone  images)  and  Grafix  Connection 
(univers^  graphics  filter  to  incorpo¬ 
rate  images  from  the  newspaper’s 
Macintoshes,  Autokons  and  'Scitex 
system  into  the  triple-I  pagination 
environment). 

*  *  * 

The  Louisville  Courier-Journal 
purchased  an  advanced  display  ad 
makeup  system  from  triple-I.  It  inter¬ 
faces  to  an  Atex  front-end  system  and 
Page  Production  Node. 

llie  order  from  the  Gannett  paper, 
Kentucky’s  largest,  features  seven 
gray-scale  Sun-based  display  ad 
makeup  stations  (AMS/2)  equipped 
with  machine-generated  graphics 
capabilities  and  tools  to  electronically 
access,  manipulate  and  assemble  text 
and  graphics  for  camera-ready  ads. 
AMS/2  supports  custom  template  lay¬ 
out  aids  and  high-resolution  pixel 
editing. 

The  paper  also  ordered  three  triple- 
I  broadsheet  3800  Laser  Pagesetters 
to  simultaneously  rasterize  and  re¬ 
cord  type,  line  art,  halftones,  complex 
layered  graphics  and  color  in  resolu¬ 
tions  ran^ng  from  800  to  1200  dpi. 
The  3800  includes  a  realtime  halftone 
dot  generator  for  100-mesh  broad¬ 
sheet  color  separations. 

Also  purchased  were  two  multi¬ 
function  Unix-based  Image  Network 
Processors  for  graphics  database 
management,  file  service  and  data 


protection,  a  broadsheet  InfoScan 
laser  scanner  and  a  Sun-based  table- 
top  CCD  scanner. 

*  *  * 

Triple-I  also  took  two  orders  for 
TECS/2  by  Morris  PC-based  front- 
end  systems.  The  St.  Croix  (U.S.V.I.) 
Avis  system  consists  of  six  editorial 
and  two  classified  terminals,  a  wire 
service  station  and  another  terminal 
dedicated  to  driving  an  existing  QMS 
PS/Jet  laser  printer,  which  emulates 
an  Apple  LaserWriter  11.  The  Dela¬ 
ware  State  News,  is  now  using  five 
classified  terminals  and  two  classified 
ad  master  terminals,  with  another  ter¬ 
minal  driving  a  Tegra  Genesis 
typesetter,  which  emulates  a 
Linotype  202. 

Sll  gets  U.S. 
and  foreign 
systems  orders 

System  Integrators  Inc.  announced 
sales  to  four  U.S.  newspapers  valued 
at  more  than  $4  million. 

The  Lake  Charles  (La.)  American 
Press’  System/25  includes  editorial, 
advertising  and  library  capabilities, 
and  will  be  connected  to  six  SII  termi¬ 
nals.  Pagination  and  library  software 
were  included  in  the  order. 

The  System/25  going  into  the 
Huntsville  (Ala.)  News  and  Times  will 
supply  editorial,  advertising,  pa^na- 
tion  and  library  retrieval  capabilities. 

The  order  includes  1 1  Echo  pagina¬ 
tion  workstations  and  81  CAT  add-in 
boards  to  give  the  papers’  IBM-com¬ 
patible  PCs  the  functionality  of  SII 
Coyote  editing  terminals. 

The  system  is  supplemented  with 
Interactive  Ad  Layout,  Interactive 
Classified  Pagination,  Interactive 
News  Layout  and  LASR  library 
archive  search  and  retrieval  software. 
Both  System/25  orders  will  utilize  the 
Tandem  CLX  processor. 

An  existing  System/25  at  the  Dan¬ 
bury  (Conn.)  News-Times  will  be 
upgraded  for  editorial  and  library 
capabilities  operating  on  40  new  SII 
terminals.  The  paper  also  purchased 
three  CAT-30  add-in  boards.  The  sys¬ 
tem  will  function  with  a  CLX  proces¬ 
sor. 

The  Santa  Cruz  (Calif.)  Sentinel 
has  a  Tandem  CLX-based  System/ 
55A,  a  variation  of  the  System/55. 
Serving  48  Coyote  terminals  and  two 
CAT  board  systems,  it  is  configured 
for  editorial  and  advertising. 

Overseas,  four  newspapers 
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ordered  SII  systems  valued  at  $6.4 
million.  Oslo’s  Aftenposten  will  use  a 
CLX-based  System/55  for  editorial 
and  advertising  that  includes  65  Coy¬ 
ote  terminals  and  16  CAT-30  boards. 

Also,  Britain’s  New  Enterprise 
Publications,  Birmingham,  ordered  a 
30-terminal  System/55E  for  advertis¬ 
ing,  Australia’s  Fairfax  Community 
Newspapers  Pty.  Ltd.  will  get  a  Sys- 
tem/55E  with  52  Coyote  terminals  and 
several  CAT  boards  and  Japan  Times 
has  purchased  a  45-terminal  System/ 
55  for  editorial  and  advertising. 

Synaptic  and 
EPI  will  merge 

Appleton,  Wis. -based  Synaptic 
Micro  Solutions  and  Electronic 
Publisher  International  (EPI)  of 
Excelsior  Springs,  Mo.,  will  merge, 
creating  Synaptic  Electronic 
Publisher  (SEP).  The  new  company 
will  offer  newspaper  publishing  appli¬ 
cations  and  connectivity  expertise  for 
both  PC  and  Macintosh  environ¬ 
ments. 

Both  companies  were  founded  by 
former  publishers.  Headquartered  in 
Appleton,  SEP’s  Excelsior  Springs 
offices  will  be  retained,  as  well  as  two 


other  regional  offices. 

Electronic  Publisher  is  an  Apple 
VAR  and  developer,  with  more  than 
200  Mac-based  systenis  installed  at 
newspapers  and  other  publishers. 
Synaptic  has  installed  systems  at 
more  than  700  North  American  publi¬ 
cations.  They  include  business,  clas¬ 
sified  advertising,  ad  scheduling,  dis¬ 
play  ad  and  editorial  systems.  The 
company  is  a  Novell  NetWare  dealer 
offering  services  in  high-speed  net¬ 
working,  mixed  Mac-PC  networks 
and  links  to  DEC  minicomputers  and 
other  platforms. 

“We  believe  these  are  the  sorts  of 
connections  publishers  are  trying  to 
find,”  said  EPI  president  Patrick 
Morgan.  “This  marriage  proipises 
publishers  the  opportunity  to  com¬ 
bine  the  strengths  of  IBM  PC 
compatibles  .  .  .  with  the 
unsurpassed  graphic  strengths  of 
Macs,”  said  Synaptic  president  Tom 
Davis. 

Included  in  the  merger  was  Phila¬ 
delphia-based  newspaper  software 
developer  SunType  Publishing  Sys¬ 
tems,  bringing  SunType’s  editorial 
and  classified  systems  “in-house” 
and  facilitating  development  of  pro¬ 
gram  links. 

SEP  also  announced  development 


of  a  link  between  EPI’s  DataPage  | 
multi-user  page  planning,  dummying  I 
and  pagination  system  and  Synaptic’s 
SunType  editorial,  wire  capture  and 
classified  ad  systems.  Links  to  ad 
scheduling  and  to  Tecqavia’s  wire 
photo  systems  are  under  develop¬ 
ment. 

SEP  reported  U.S.  availability  of 
version  2.0  of  the  3B2  design  and 
publishing  system,  created  by  U.K.- 
based  Advent  Ltd.  Major  enhance¬ 
ments  include  the  ability  to  refresh 
only  that  part  of  the  screen  being 
changed  when  documents  are  being 
written,  support  of  pre-defined  text 
call-outs,  extended  print  tiling,  addi¬ 
tion  of  color  separation  and  improved 
working  with  control  streams  and 
type  attributes.  Help  menus  are 
included  and  command  menus  were 
redesigned  for  easier  learning. 


DSI  names 
sales  manager 

Larry  McGill  has  joined  Data  Sci¬ 
ences  Inc.  as  its  Midwest  sales  branch 
manager,  with  responsibility  for  the 
Papertrak  newspaper  business  man¬ 
agement  systems. 


if 


^  E&P’s  January  27, 1990  issue 
will  run  this  special  editorkil 
iff  section  dedicated  to  facsimile 
4S  machines.  What  are  the  various  appli- 
cations  of  the  fax  to  newspapers?  How 
can  they  function  with  PCs  or  telephone 
systems?  What  about  costs? 


g  ^  systems?  What  about  costs? 

Jff  These  topics  <md  more  will  be  explored  in  our 
January  27, 1990  issue!  Plan  on  it! 


Ad  Deadlines:  Space  January  12;  Material  January  17 
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ADVERTISING 


Cola  wars  lead  to  extra  ads  for  Atlanta  papers 


By  Debra  Gersh 

The  cola  wars  recently  took  a  new 
twist,  as  a  recruitment  campaign  for 
Pepsi-Cola  Inc.  irked  Atlanta-area 
residents  and  created  an  ad  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  competitor  Coca-Cola  Inc. 

According  to  Atlanta  Journal  and 
Constitution  national  ad  manager 
Genghis  I.  Jolly,  the  latest  skirmish 
came  to  light  with  a  front-page  story 
in  the  newspaper  headlined  “Pepsi’s 
Image  of  Atlantans:  ‘Cow-Tipping’ 
Grits  Guzzlers.’’ 

The  story  told  of  a  recruiting  hand¬ 
out  distributed  to  students  at  North¬ 
western  University  by  New  York- 
based  Pepsi.  Called  the  “Pepsi 
Raffle,’’  the  flier  asked  recipients  to 
determine  which  statements  were 
applicable  to  Atlanta  and  which  to 
New  York. 

For  example,  one  city  offers  “Any 
food  in  the  world,’’  the  other  “Fat 
backs  and  grits.’’  One  “Yachting” 
and  the  other  “Cow-tipping.”  One  is 
home  to  the  “Metropolitan  Museum 
of  Art,”  the  other  to  the  “Stone 
Mountain  Civil  War  Museum.” 

Clearly,  Atlanta  was  not  portrayed 
as  a  civilized  metropolis. 

That  same  day.  Jolly  and  a  rep¬ 
resentative  from  the  Newspaper 
Advertising  Bureau  had  a  meeting 
with  the  president  of  Coca-Cola,  who 
told  them  he  appreciated  the  story. 
Later,  Coke’s  ad  department  called 
and  arranged  for  a  full-page  ad  with 
one  color  to  run  the  following  Mon¬ 
day,  Nov.  20. 

The  Coca-Cola  ad  used  a  graphic  of 
the  newspaper  clip  over  the  headline, 
“Most  Atlantans  Don’t  Tip  Pepsi.” 
Included  in  the  ad  was  a  300  coupon 
for  Coca-Cola  to  “toast  a  town  with 


And  they  doot  cows. 

Ibey  tip  Qxa-Cola  classic 
So  use  our  coupon  and  save  the  next  time 
you  vvant  to  upback  your  &varite  hom 
Atlanta  Coca-Cob  Bottlii^  Compaq 
And  toast  a  great  town  widi  great  taste. 


NwcniberU 


OPEN  urns  TO  ahj^aarea  REsnem 

Recenly.  1  RfaKTub  mylayee  cffended  Athin  and  the  South  while  on 
•recntkingMtignineMipOiiciga  Afchoughhii»aionivinii<rdrniiiy 
tane-honoied  h|»4Zutapolicie'.  waccepl  lull  it^wraMlily.  %'fc 
sorryiilappcoed. 

As  a  nahc  SoutfKnKr,  and  one  who  ■  proudcf  my  Scuheni  tooB,  Tm 
angry  and  embanvMd .  Everyone  ■  hpaCo.  e^Kcially  the  9jDQ0  of  ui 
who  live  in  the  Adirta  area.  Atanyfeelny.  and  joins  me  mtgringiring 
ftriheinciden. 

Wve  wcehed  very  hard  to  be  a  pwt  of  the  AdMa  comnuiily.  And 
de^aie  tough  coropeuUoo.  vtc’repraudtobelivingandworkinginihiBCty. 

Afun.  vve  sinccRly  ^niognetoaO  Adan-aiea  resKkns.  Rfai  certoaiiy 
does  not  vwn  to  lose  your  bunneK.  Bui  ,  RKMiimportaii .  we  do  not  vwa 
to  loteyow  reflect. 


Coca-Cola  capitalized  on  Pepsi's  unflattering  remarks  about  Atlanta  (left), 
but  Pepsi  later  responded  with  an  apology  in  its  own  full-page  ad  (right),  both 
of  which  appeared  in  the  Atlanta  Journal  and  Constitution. 


great  taste.” 

A  follow-up  story  in  the  paper  on 
Thanksgiving  Day  explained  a  full- 
page  ad  that  day  from  Pepsi  apologiz¬ 
ing  to  “Atlanta-area  residents”  and 
signed  by  Ron  Tidmore,  president  of 
Pepsi-Cola  South. 

“Recently,  a  Pepsi-Cola  employee 
offended  Atlanta  and  the  South  while 
on  a  recruiting  assignment  in  Chi¬ 
cago,”  the  ad  read.  “Although  his 
actions  violated  many  time-honored 
Pepsi-Cola  policies,  we  accept  full 
responsibility.  We’re  sorry  it  hap¬ 


pened. 

“As  a  native  Southerner,  and  one 
who  is  proud  of  my  Southern  roots. 
I’m  angry  and  embarrassed.  Every¬ 
one  at  PepsiCo,  especially  the  9,000 
of  us  who  live  in  the  Atlanta  area, 
shares  my  feelings  and  joins  me  in 
apologizing  for  the  incident,”  the  ad 
read,  in  part. 

The  newspaper  reported  that  Tid¬ 
more  said  he  became  concerned 
about  the  incident  when  he  heard  peo¬ 
ple  complaining  about  it  at  the  Geor¬ 
gia-Auburn  football  game. 


New  York  City-area  newspapers  lose  another  retail  account 

By  Debra  Gersh  according  to  Jim  Mason,  the  news-  deal,”  representing  only  a  “fraction 

.  .  VT  X/  I  A-i-  paper’s  vice  president/sales  and  mar-  of  a  percent”  of  the  paper’s  ad 

Another  New  York  City-area  revenue.  “We’ll  be  able  to  weather 

retailer  has  filed  for  Chapter  11.  Mason,  however,  added  that  the  it.”  he  said,  although  he  was  never- 

TSS  Seedman’s,  a  chain  of  stores  in  paper  saw  this  coming  six  months  ago  theless  sorry  over  the  loss. 

Queens,  Brooklyn  and  on  Long  and  cycled  his  forecast  down  then.  The  stores  also  advertised  in  the 
Island,  recently  filed  for  bankruptcy  and  three  months  ago  factored  the  This  Week  weekly  newspapers  on 

after  operating  in  the  red  since  it  was  potential  1990  revenue  out.  Long  Island,  running  pre-prints  about 

purchased  by  an  investor  group  in  Newsday  senior  vice  president/  three  times  a  month,  ad  director 
1987.  marketing  Doug  Fox  noted  that  TSS  Frank  Gallagher  said. 

The  stores  represented  a  $2-million-  Seedman’s  was  a  “fairly  substantial  Since  the  pre-prints  were  placed 
plus  ad  account  (ROP  and  preprint)  newspaper  advertiser,”  but  that  its  through  a  broker,  Gallagher  did  not 

for  the  New  York  Daily  News,  loss  to  Newsday  is  “not  that  big  a  (Continued  on  page  34) 
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Religion  coverage  scores  high  in  reader  poll 


By  Charles  Austin 

A  new  poll  of  newspaper  readers 
conducted  by  the  Gallup  organization 
has  found  that  readers  rank  religion 
higher  than  sports  or  entertainment 
when  asked  to  rate  how  important 
specialized  coverage  is  to  them  per¬ 
sonally. 

The  poll  surveyed  a  national 
sample  of  1,100  adults,  and  included  a 
series  of  focus  group  interviews  in 
local  churches.  The  results,  released 
recently,  show  that  religion  came  in 
fifth  —  below  education,  health, 
business  and  food  but  above  enter¬ 
tainment,  sports,  the  arts  and  per¬ 
sonal  advice  —  when  readers  were 
asked  to  rank  the  importance  of  cov¬ 
erage  of  those  topics. 

The  survey  was  conducted  for  Reli¬ 
gious  News  Service,  an  independent 
news  agency,  by  Stewart  M.  Hoover 
of  Temple  University  and  the  Gallup 
Poll,  and  funded  by  a  grant  from  the 


Lilly  Endowment.  Some  71%  of  the 
people  who  say  religion  was  “very 
important”  in  their  lives  read  a  news¬ 
paper  every  day,  the  poll  showed, 
though  members  of  conservative 
churches  were  less  likely  to  read  a 
paper  daily. 

Men  are  more  likely  than  women  to 
read  religion  news,  and  more  likely  to 
report  that  they  frequently  read  relig¬ 
ion  news,  according  to  the  survey. 

Readers  were  generally  dissatisfied 
with  religion  coverage  in  the  paper 
they  read  most  often,  the  survey 
revealed. 

The  pattern  of  dissatisfaction  held 
for  all  papers,  according  to  the  poll, 
although  those  reading  papers  under 
50,000  in  circulation  were  slightly 
more  satisfied  with  the  religion  cover¬ 
age  in  their  papers. 

When  asked  to  rate  the  importance 
of  various  types  of  religion  news, 
respondents  indicated  that  their  inter¬ 
ests  were  not  primarily  local  or 
oriented  to  their  personal  faith.  They 
ranked  coverage  of  positions  and  pro- 


(Austin  is  a  reporter  for  Hearst 
Newspapers  and  editor  of  the  Newslet¬ 
ter  of  the  Religion  Newswriters  Associ¬ 
ation.) 


nouncements  of  religious  groups,  and 
news  on  ethical  and  social  issues, 
higher  than  local  church  news,  the 
survey  showed.  They  also  indicated 
more  interest  in  religious  issues  in 
domestic  and  foreign  politics  than 
they  did  in  coverage  of  “faith  experi¬ 
ences”  and  ‘alternative”  or  “new” 
religious  groups. 

“The  readership  of  the  daily  press 
is  far  more  sophisticated  and  cosmo¬ 
politan  in  its  religious  interest  than  it 
is  often  given  credit  for,”  Hoover 
wrote  in  the  introduction  to  the 
survey  report.  While  there  are  fre¬ 
quent  complaints  about  religion  cov¬ 
erage,  the  major  complaints 
expressed  in  the  focus  groups  were 
about  the  lack  of  coverage  and 
inadequate  depth  and  quality  of  the 
stories. 

Most  of  the  comments  about  biased 
coverage.  Hoover  reported,  came 
from  members  of  the  Assemblies  of 
God  churches,  the  denomination 


rocked  in  recent  years  by  scandals 
surrounding  television  evangelists 
Jimmy  Swaggart  and  Jim  Bakker. 
Members  of  other  church  groups. 
Hoover  reported,  were  less  likely  to 
think  that  bias  was  a  problem  in  relig¬ 
ion  coverage. 

Interviews  with  individual  church 


Photo  winners 

Some  100  winners  of  the  “Young 
America”  contest  sponsored  by 
Parade  magazine  and  the  Eastman 
Kodak  Company  have  been  chosen 
from  among  more  than  172,000 
entries. 

The  winning  photographs,  which 
recently  appeared  in  Parade,  have 
been  compiled  into  a  permanent  ex¬ 
hibit  in  the  CommuniCore  West  Pavil- 
lion  in  Future  World  of  Walt  Disney 
World  Epcot  Center  in  Lake  Buena 
Vista,  Fla. 

In  addition,  while  81  of  the  winning 
ads  featured  subjects  under  the  age  of 
10,  as  might  be  expected  by  the  con¬ 
test’s  theme,  16  featured  someone 
over  60  and  three  of  the  subjects  were 
over  90. 


members.  Hoover  said,  shoved  that 
readers  understand  the  difference 
between  hard  news  and  features  and 
are  not  asking  for  more  “church 
page”  items  but  want  broadly  based 
stories  about  the  interaction  between 
religion  and  society,  locally,  nation¬ 
ally,  and  internationally. 

“The  consensus  was  that  most 
daily  newspapers  fail  to  reflect  the 
extent  to  which  religion  is  part  of  daily 
life  in  the  communities  they  serve,  in 
the  nation  and  the  world,”  Hoover 
stated. 

Joke  goes  awry; 
worker  is  fired 

A  production  worker’s  practical 
joke  went  awry  when  several  thou¬ 
sand  copies  of  the  Dec.  3  Rockford 
(Ill.)  Register  Star  made  it  to  sub¬ 
scribers  with  a  front-page  story  head¬ 
lined,  “Aliens  Spotted  Near  Rock¬ 
ford.” 

In  a  statement,  publisher  Michael 
Coleman  said  a  production 
employee  —  who  has  since  been 
fired  —  wrote  the  four-line  story  and 
head  as  a  joke. 

Unfortunately,  he  placed  the  item 
on  a  page  that  had  already  been 
cleared  for  plating. 

Coleman  said  the  error  was  discov¬ 
ered  quickly  and  the  presses  stopped, 
but  not  before  some  papers  had  gotten 
out. 

The  paper  printed  an  apology  and 
retraction  —  Coleman  wrote  that 
“all  information  in  the  article  is 
false”  —  for  the  Monday  editions. 

The  article  read,  in  part:  “'fhese 
aliens  claim  to  be  human  children 
offering  further  proof  that  alien  beings 
do  indeed  live  in  (sic)  our  planet  and 
may  be  among  local  residents.” 

Pulitzer  completes 
sale  of  tv  station 

Pulitzer  Publishing  Co.  has  com¬ 
pleted  the  sale  of  WPTA-TV,  its  ABC 
affiliate  in  Fort  Wayne,  Ind.,  to 
WPTA-TV  Inc.,  a  wholly  owned 
subsidiary  of  Granite  Broadcasting 
Corp. 

The  sale  price  for  the  station’s 
assets,  including  receivables,  was 
$26.5  million  in  cash.  Pulitzer  also 
received  a  Federal  Communications 
Commission  tax  certificate  because 
Granite  is  controlled  by  minorities. 


Men  are  more  likely  than  women  to  read  religion 
news,  and  more  likely  to  report  that  they  frequently 
read  religion  news,  according  to  the  survey. 
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Copley  writer  takes  a  ‘Vegetarian  View’ 

Food  journalist/ author Ihistorian  Lorna  Sass  discusses  non-meat 
cooking  and  provides  various  recipes  in  her  weekly  column 


3y  David  Astor 

Lorna  J.  Sass  is  a  food  historian 
who  has  written  about  medieval,  Eliz¬ 
abethan,  and  18th-century  cookery. 

Sass  also  writes  extensively  about 
what  people  are  eating  in  1989,  so  she 
knows  that  many  Americans  have 
become  consumers  of  less  meat  or 
complete  vegetarians.  Her  Copley 
News  Service  “Vegetarian  View”  fea¬ 
ture  is  aimed  at  both  these  groups. 

Ihe  columnist  is  currently  a 
vegetarian  herself,  and  feels  there  are 
numerous  benefits  to  a  non-meat  diet. 

“It’s  very  economical,  it’s  health¬ 
ier,  and  it’s  nice  to  think  of  saving  the 
lives  of  animals,”  said  Sass.  “It  also 
affects  the  future  well-being  of  the 
planet.” 

The  economics  of  a  non-meat  diet 
are  obvious  —  vegetables,  fruits,  and 
grains  usually  cost  less  than  beef, 
chicken,  and  other  animal  products. 
“And  you  save  on  doctor  bills,”  Sass 
said  with  a  laugh. 

A  prime  health  benefit  of  a  vegetar¬ 
ian  diet  is  avoiding  the  antibiotics  and 
hormones  in  meat,  continued  Sass. 
She  said  that  even  fruits  and  vege¬ 
tables  grown  with  the  “unfortunate 
use”  of  pesticides  are  safer  (if  washed 
well)  than  meat  with  the  aforemen¬ 
tioned  substances.  Sass  did  note  that 
organically  grown  produce  is  health¬ 
ier,  and  predicted  that  prices  will  go 
down  as  demand  and  availability 
increases. 

And  vegetarianism  can  help  the 
world  as  a  whole,  said  the  columnist, 
by  encouraging  farmers  to  grow  grain 
for  people  rather  than  animals.  Sass 
noted  that  farmers  who  grow  grain  for 
animals  do  not  find  it  financially  feasi¬ 
ble  to  rotate  their  crops,  and  are  thus 
contributing  to  the  potentially  cata¬ 
strophic  erosion  of  America’s  topsoil. 

Sass  has  strong  opinions  about 
meat-eating,  but  is  not  dogmatic 
about  it.  She  covers  a  wide  range  of 
vegetarian  and  non-vegetarian  food 
topics  in  her  free-lance  articles  and 
books;  her  recently  released  pres¬ 
sure-cooker  cookbook,  for  instance, 
contains  a  substantial  number  of 
recipes  for  meat  dishes. 

Also,  Sass  herself  was  not  a  total 
vegetarian  for  a  number  of  years.  She 


Lorna  J.  Sass 


tended  to  cook  vegetarian  meals  for 
herself,  but  would  eat  meat  occasion¬ 
ally  at  friends’  homes  or  in  restau¬ 
rants.  In  the  past  four  months,  how¬ 
ever,  Sass  has  gone  on  a  macrobiotic 
diet  to  try  to  cure  a  health  problem, 
and  she  feels  this  diet  is  indeed  help¬ 
ing. 

Sass  observed  that  many  people 
still  eat  meat  out  of  habit  and  for  other 
reasons,  and  that  she  understands. 
Consequently,  Sass  said  she  keeps 
“Vegetarian  View”  non-judgmental. 

“No  one  wants  anything  crammed 
down  their  throat,”  commented  Sass. 

Her  column  includes  about  500 
words  of  general  information  as  well 
as  three  recipes  each  week.  Topics  — 
often  geared  to  the  seasons  and  holi¬ 
days  —  have  included  whole-grain 
breakfasts,  Indian  salads,  and  pota¬ 
toes. 


TMS  purchases  PQI 

Tribune  Media  Services  has 
acquired  Press  Quote  International,  a 
Glens  Falls,  N.Y. -based  business  that 
offers  stock  and  mutual  fund  listings 
to  newspapers. 

PQI  (see  E&P,  April  29)  will 
become  part  of  the  TMS  news/fea¬ 
tures  division  and  renamed  “TMS 
Stocks.” 


“I  don’t  know  about  you,  but  I  am 
glad  to  see  a  renewed  interest  in 
simple  fare  and  down-home  Ameri¬ 
can  food,”  Sass  wrote  this  fall.  “We 
sometimes  get  so  caught  up  in  sea¬ 
soning  and  sauces  that  we  forget  how 
earthy  and  satisfying  a  straightfor¬ 
ward  dish  of  rice  or  b^eans  can  be. 

“There  is  perhaps  no  vegetable 
more  likely  to  benefit  from  a  return  to 
basics  than  the  simple  spud.  It’s  all 
too  easy  to  take  potatoes  for  granted 
or  to  gussy  them  up  in  such  exotic 
preparations  that  their  essential  good 
taste  and  irresistible  texture  are  all 
but  lost.” 

Sass  went  on  to  discuss  the  health 
benefits  of  potatoes,  the  four  major 
types  of  spuds,  her  favorite  ways  of 
preparing  them  and  more,  before 
offering  recipes  for  such  dishes  as 
potato  and  fresh  herb  soup. 

The  columnist  personally  tests  her 
“Vegetarian  View”  recipes,  which 
she  often  develops  herself.  Sass  also 
offers  recipes  from  some  of  the  2,000 
cookbooks  she  keeps  in  her  New 
York  City  home/office.  This  huge 
collection  includes  cookbooks  with 
recipes  dating  as  far  back  as  ancient 
Egypt. 

Sass  became  interested  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  gastronomy  while  earning  her 
Ph.D.  in  medieval  literature  at 
Columbia  University.  She  happened 
upon  some  medieval  recipes,  and 
tried  to  cook  from  them. 

“It  was  very  challenging,”  recalled 
Sass.  “There  was  no  sense  of  quan¬ 
tity  and  proportions  in  the  recipes. 
You  really  had  to  experiment.  I  had 
some  disasters!” 

But  Sass  —  who  said  medieval 
meals  were  somewhat  similar  to 
today’s  Middle  Eastern  cuisine  — 
also  had  plenty  of  successes.  And  she 
ended  up  writing  a  medieval  cookery 
book  called  To  the  King’s  Taste, 
which  was  published  by  the 
Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art  in  1975. 

The  MMA  went  on  to  publish  three 
more  historical  cookbooks  by  Sass  — 
To  the  Queen’s  Taste  on  Elizabethan 
cookery.  Dinner  With  Tom  Jones  on 
18th-century  cookery,  and  Christmas 
Feasts  From  History,  which  won  the 

(Continued  on  next  page) 
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Tastemaker  Award  (now  called  the  selling  briskly  since  its  release  last 


lACP/Seagram’s  Award). 


month,  focuses  on  a  cooking  method 


Sass  has  most  recently  authored  that  fell  out  of  favor  in  the  U.S.  after 
Cooking  Under  Pressure  for  William  I  the  1950s  but  is  making  a  big  come- 

A  new  syndicate  post  for  Brewer 


John  C.  Brewer  has  been  named 
executive  vice  president  of  the  New 
York  Times  Syndication  Sales  Corpo¬ 
ration  (N  YTSSC)  effective  January  1 . 


John  C.  Brewer 


Brewer — who  will  also  continue  as 
executive  editor  of  the  New  York 
Times  News  Service  —  will  be  respon¬ 
sible  for  NYTSSC’s  domestic  sales, 
marketing,  and  editorial  product. 

The  42-year-old  Brewer  came  to 
the  news  service  in  1988  after  almost 
two  decades  with  the  Associated 
F*ress  as  an  executive,  editor,  bureau 
chief,  and  reporter. 

NYTSSC,  by  the  way,  recently 
announced  plans  to  introduce  a  news¬ 
paper  facsimile  product  called  Times- 
Fax.  It  will  be  offered  initially  in 
Japan  and  other  parts  of  Asia. 
NYTSSC  in  general  is  expanding  its 
overseas  marketing  operations, 
according  to  syndicate  president  Karl 
Horwitz. 


KRTN  feature  covers  ‘Shareware’ 


Two  Long  Beach  (Calif.)  Press- 
Telegram  staffers  are  writing  a 
weekly  computer  column  for  distribu¬ 
tion  by  Knight-Ridder/Tribune  News 
Information  Services. 

Press-Telegram  editorial  writer/ 
music  critic  David  Levinson  and  fea¬ 
tures  editor  Harold  Glicken,  both 
self-described  “software  junkies,” 
write  about  “shareware”  —  inexpen¬ 
sive  computer  software  that  users  can 
try  before  they  buy. 

Glicken  said  he  and  Levinson 
decided  to  launch  “Shareware”  — 
which  bears  the  byline  of  Noah 
Matthews,  their  sons’  first  names  — 
“when  it  became  evident  that  our  pas¬ 
sion  for  computers  and  software  mer¬ 


On  home  entertainment  products 


“State  of  the  Art,”  a  consumer 
electronics  column  that  focuses  on 
home  entertainment  equipment,  has 
been  introduced  by  the  BPI  Entertain¬ 
ment  News  Wire. 

The  biweekly  feature  is  by  BPI 
news  editor  Myron  Berger. 

“There  is  an  ever-expanding  array 
of  entertainment  gadgets  in  American 
households  t’  c  se  days,  from  CD  play¬ 
ers  to  video  cameras  to  video 


back. 

The  44-year-old  Sass  noted  that 
pressure  cookers  are  now  “entirely 
safe  to  use,”  and  that  they  cook  food 
in  one-third  the  normal  preparation 
time  —  making  them  “very  compati¬ 
ble  with  the  rush  we’re  all  in”  during 
the  1980s. 

“Pressure  cookers  produce  two- 
hour  taste  in  10  minutes,”  com¬ 
mented  Sass,  who  has  already  dis¬ 
cussed  pressure  cooking  in  a  number 
of  media  interviews  this  year.  Also, 
Copley  plans  to  distribute  a  feature  on 
Sass  and  pressure  cooking  at  the  end 
of  this  month,  and  the  columnist  will 
begin  an  eight-city  book  tour  in  Janu¬ 
ary. 

Sass  also  writes  free-lance  articles 
for  publications  such  as  the  New  York 
Times,  Washington  Post,  Chicago 
Sun-Times,  Food  &  Wine,  Good 
Food,  Gourmet,  Harpers  Bazaar, 
Health,  and  Woman’s  Day. 

A  Sass  article  in  the  San  Diego  Tri¬ 
bune  two  years  ago  caught  the  eye  of 
Copley  marketing  director/editorial 
manager  Nanette  Wiser,  which  led  to 
Sass  starting  “Vegetarian  View”  in 
October  1988. 

Sass  —  who  also  does  food  con¬ 
sulting  and  speaking  engagements  — 
formerly  taught  the  history  of 
(Continued  on  page  32) 


ited  something  more  than  early- 
morning  kaffeeklatsches.” 

The  column,  said  Levinson,  is 
designed  to  reach  computer  users 
looking  for  “outstanding  software  at  a 
decent  price.”  He  said  he  often  uses  a 
$39  word-processing  program,  in 
addition  to  programs  costing  10  times 
as  much. 

The  pair  said  they  test  40  programs 
a  week  for  the  three  or  four  reviews  in 
their  column.  Copies  of  programs 
they  download  are  offered  to  readers 
at  a  nominal  charge,  they  added. 

“Shareware”  moves  Wednesdays 
on  the  KRTN  business  wire  and  is 
sold  by  Tribune  Media  Services. 

— M.L.  Stein 


games,”  said  BPI  general  manager 
John  Morgan.  “This  column  will 
address  issues  such  as  how  to  use 
them,  how  to  take  care  of  them,  and 
how  to  decide  between  all  of  the  prod¬ 
ucts  that  are  out  there.” 

The  entertainment  wire  —  based  at 
33  Commercial  St.,  Gloucester, 
Mass.  01930 — includes  material  from 
the  Boston  Globe  and  BPI  publica¬ 
tions  such  as  The  Hollywood 
Reporter  and  Billboard. 


HAS  THE  THRILL 
GONEOLTfOE 
SPORT5FOR  j 
VOUR  READERS? ' 


Bounce  back  with  our  Baseball 
Report,  Football  Report,  Basketball 
Report,  Outdoor  Life,  Fitness  Forum, 
and  the  inside  scoop  on  what 
players  think  in  Celebrity  Sports 
Talk.  Plus  sports  interviews, 
features,  Sports  Facts  graphic  and 
3  Sports  Trivia  comics. 

Call  toll-free  800-445-4555  for  a 
free  sanmie  of  SPORTS  package. 
Alaska,  California,  Hawaii  and 
Canada,  call  collect  (619)  293-1818. 
Get  the  package  that  ties  up  reader- 
ship  and  revenues. 
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(Continued  from  page  31) 
gastronomy  at  Columbia,  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Pennsylvania,  and  The  New 
School  in  New  York  City  as  well  as 
freshman  composition  at  Columbia 
and  Queens  College.  She  herself  has 
bachelor’s  and  master’s  degrees  in 
English  from  the  University  of  Mas¬ 
sachusetts  at  Amherst  and  City  Col¬ 
lege  of  New  York,  respectively. 

The  Long  Island,  N.Y.,  native’s 
hobbies  include  yoga,  swimming,  and 
reading  books  by  and  about  women. 


^ife  in  Hell’  has  200 

“Life  in  Hell’’  by  Matt  Groening  of 
Acme  Features  Syndicate  has  reached 
the  200-newspaper  mark. 

The  comic  —  which  started  in  the 
Los  Angeles  Reader  in  1980  —  now 
appears  in  alternative  weeklies  such 
as  the  Village  Voice  and  Chicago 
Reader-,  dailies  such  as  the  Anchor¬ 
age  Daily  News,  Baltimore  Sun, 
Portland  Oregonian,  and  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  Examiner,  non-U. S.  papers  in 
locales  such  as  Japan  and  Australia; 
and  college  publications. 

Groening  is  also  the  creator  of  The 
Simpsons,  an  animated  Fox  network 
cartoon  series  that  began  with  a 
December  17  Christmas  special. 

Acme  is  based  at  2219  Main  St., 
Suite  E,  Santa  Monica,  Calif.  90405. 


An  Intro  experiment 

King  Features  Syndicate  is  using  the 
Comics  Buyer’s  Guide  publication  to 
help  increase  the  popularity  of  its  new 
“When  I  Was  Short  ...”  comic. 

CBG’s  December  22  issue  includes 
over  a  dozen  samples  of  the  Michael 
Fry/Guy  Vasilovich  strip,  which 
started  in  over  1 10  papers  earlier  this 
month  (see  E&P,  December  2).  The 
issue  also  features  an  article  by  King 
comics  editor  Jay  Kennedy  and  an 
editorial  telling  CBG  readers  who  like 
“When  I  Was  Short  ...”  to  ask 
their  local  newspapers  to  run  the 
comic. 

CBG  is  a  weekly  based  at  700  E. 
State  St.,  lola,  Wis.  54990. 


Him  and  her  hymns 

George  and  Barbara  Bush  were 
asked  to  participate  in  a  poll  on  favor¬ 
ite  hymns  being  conducted  via  the 
“Saints  and  Sinners”  religion  column 
by  George  Plagenz  of  Newspaper 
Enterprise  Association. 


Robinson  to  go  to  Moscow  again 


Jerry  Robinson  will  be  a  busy  man 
at  the  January  17-29  “Citizens’  Sum¬ 
mit  H”  gathering  in  Moscow. 

The  cartoonist  will  receive  an 
award  for  his  work  during  the  first 
summit  in  1987.  Robinson  back  then 
reached  agreement  with  several 
Soviet  publications  to  publish 
“Views  of  the  World”  editorial  car¬ 
toons  (see  E&P,  December  5,  1987). 

Political  artists  from  various  coun¬ 
tries  contribute  drawings  to  the 
“Views”  package,  which  is  distrib¬ 
uted  by  the  New  York  City-based 
Cartoonists  &  Writers  Syndicate. 
Robinson  is  president/editorial  direc¬ 
tor  of  —  and  a  cartoonist  with  — 
CWS. 

Robinson  next  month  will  bring 
several  dozen  cartoons,  including 
many  by  “Views”  artists,  for  exhibi¬ 
tion  at  Moscow’s  Cosmos  Hotel.  The 
topic  of  the  drawings  will  be  the  envi¬ 
ronment' —  which  is  the  topic  of  the 
summit  as  a  whole. 


One  of  the  environmental  cartoons  that 
will  be  shown  in  Moscow. 


The  President’^  favorite  is  the 
“Eternal  Father,  Strong  to  Save” 
Navy  hymn,  while  the  First  Lady’s  is 
“Nearer  My  God  to  Thee.” 

Results  of  Plagenz’s  reader  poll  will 
be  released  early  next  year. 


Orange  fur  In  Miami 

A  costumed  Garfield  will  appear 
with  singer  Chubby  Checker  and 
others  during  halftime  of  the  Colo- 
rado-Notre  Dame  Orange  Bowl  game 
in  Miami  January  1 . 

The  cat  from  “Garfield”  by  Jim 
Davis  of  United  Feature  Syndicate  will 
also  be  on  the  Miami  Herald  float 
during  the  Orange  Bowl  parade 
December  31,  will  visit  Miami  Chil¬ 
dren’s  Hospital,  and  more. 


New  university  post 

Clarence  Page,  the  Chicago  Tri¬ 
bune  editorial  writer  and  columnist. 


About  150  people  from  various  pro¬ 
fessions  will  travel  to  the  summit, 
which  is  being  handled  on  the  Ameri¬ 
can  end  by  the  Center  for  Soviet- 
American  Dialogue  in  Seattle.  These 
people  will  split  into  working  groups 
with  their  Soviet  counterparts  to 
develop  projects,  with  Robinson  co¬ 
chairing  the  media  group. 

One  project  that  came  out  of  the 
1987  summit  is  a  mostly  animated  film 
Robinson  helped  work  on  that  will 
open  during  next  month’s  gathering. 
Stereotypes,  which  focuses  on  how 
countries  see  each  other  in  the  media 
and  cartoons,  is  scheduled  to  air 
eventually  on  Soviet  and  American 
television. 

Speaking  of  joint  ventures,  Robin¬ 
son  will  take  a  musical  script  and 
movie  screenplay  he  co-authored 
with  playwright/recording  artist  Sidra 
Cohn  to  Moscow  to  see  about  possi¬ 
ble  Soviet  co-productions. 

Robinson  —  a  past  president  of  the 
Association  of  American  Editorial 
Cartoonists  and  the  National  Car¬ 
toonists  Society  —  has  also  been 
invited  to  take  an  exhibit  of  Ameri¬ 
can  cartoons  to  Poland  in  June.  The 
show  is  scheduled  to  appear  at  War¬ 
saw’s  Muzeum  Karykatury,  which  is 
headed  by  renowned  Polish  cartoon¬ 
ist  Eryk  Lipinski. 

— David  Astor 


was  named  to  fill  the  newly  created 
Harold  Washington  Chair  in  political 
science  at  Roosevelt  University. 

Page,  who  won  the  1989  Pulitzer 
Prize  for  his  Tribune  Media  Services- 
distributed  column,  will  teach  and 
deliver  public  lectures  during  the  fall 
1990  semester.  He  will  continue  to 
write  his  column. 

The  chair  is  named  for  the  late 
mayor  of  Chicago,  who  graduated 
from  Roosevelt  in  1949. 

— Mark  Fitzgerald 

Marivate  dead  at  92 

The  Rev.  Daniel  Cornel  Marivate, 
whose  multifaceted  career  included 
editing  and  publishing  the  Valdezia 
Bulletin  (later  Light)  newspaper  in 
South  Africa,  has  died  at  the  age  of  92. 

He  was  the  uncle  of  Daniel  Maro- 
len,  a  South  African  expatriate  based 
in  New  York  City  who  does  a  syndi¬ 
cated  column  focusing  on  the  apart¬ 
heid  country  (see  E&P,  November 
12,  1988). 
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IN  BRIEF 


California  politician 
says  media  overplay 
toxic  waste  threats 

A  California  assemblywoman  has 
charged  the  news  media  with  over¬ 
playing  the  threat  of  chemical  contam¬ 
inations,  including  the  toxic  investi¬ 
gation  at  Love  Canal,  N.Y. 

Contending  that  most  industries  are 
being  careful  about  contamination, 
Cathy  Wright  (R-Simi  Valley), 
claimed  that  reporters  sensationalize 
such  incidents  as  Love  Canal  to  sell 
newspapers  and  create  public  fear  by 
withholding  some  facts. 

“Love  Canal  has  been  used  as  one 
of  the  hypes  to  scare  everyone  to 
death,”  Wright  declared. 

The  legislator,  a  member  of  the 
Assembly  environment  and  toxics 
committee,  delivered  her  remarks  at  a 
meeting  of  the  Santa  Clarita  Valley 
Environmental  and  Energy  Manag¬ 
ers. 

Wright  conceded  that  chemical 
contamination  is  a  serious  issue,  but 
said  Love  Canal  confirmed  her  point 
that  the  media  tends  to  exaggerate  the 
threat. 

Love  Canal,  a  suburb  of  Niagara 
Falls,  received  wide  media  attention 
in  1978  when  state  officials  said  it  was 
contaminated  by  chemical  vapors  and 
sludge  leaking  from  an  old  landfill.  A 
health  emergency  was  declared  and 
children  and  pregnant  women  were 
ordered  out.  About  1 ,000  families  left 
their  homes. 

Scores  of  soil,  air,  tissue  and  animal 
tests  revealed  a  slightly  higher  than 
normal  risk  of  congenital  birth  defects 
and  miscarriages  among  residents. 

In  May  1980,  the  federal  Environ¬ 
mental  Protection  Agency  discovered 
evidence  that  some  residents  might 
have  suffered  chromosome  damage 
from  the  toxic  wastes. 

NFL  fines  Bengals’ 
coach  for  closing 
locker  room 

In  response  to  complaints  from  the 
Pro  Football  Writers  of  America,  the 
National  Football  League  assessed  a 
$3 ,000  fine  against  Cincinnati  Bengals 
Coach  Sam  Wyche  for  barring  the 
press  from  the  team  locker  room  after 
a  recent  game. 

In  a  letter  to  Wyche,  NFL  commis¬ 
sioner  Paul  Tagliabue  said  the  action 
was  taken  because  the  coach  violated 


league  rules  about  press  access  after 
games,  and  because  the  volatile 
Wyche  had  not  ruled  out  closing  the 
locker  room  again. 

League  rules  require  that  team 
locker  rooms  be  opened  to  the  press 
within  eight  minutes  after  the  end  of  a 
game. 

However,  after  his  team  suffered  a 
24-17  loss  to  Seattle,  Wyche  closed 
the  locker  room  and  forbade  his  play¬ 
ers  from  talking  to  the  media. 

He  later  said  he  took  the  action  to 
prevent  his  players  from  criticizing 
the  officiating  at  the  game ,  and  that  he 
might  do  the  same  thing  again  in  a 
similar  situation. 

Wyche  himself  did  speak  with 
reporters. 

The  action  outraged  football  writ¬ 
ers,  whose  president  demand. d  the 
fine  and  a  league  reprimand. 

“We  remind  coach  Sam  Wyche 
that  he  does  not  live  in  Beijing.  He 
lives  in  Cincinnati,”  the  PFWA  presi¬ 
dent,  Chicago  Tribune  sports  writer 
Don  Pierson,  said  in  a  statement. 

Pierson’s  statement  paraphrased 
those  Wyche  had  shouted  when  the 
game  was  interrupted  to  stop  fans 
from  throwing  snowballs  at  Seattle 
players. 

“You  don’t  live  in  Cleveland  — 
you  live  in  Cincinnati!”  Wyche  shout¬ 
ed  over  the  public  address  sys¬ 
tem. 

“Closing  the  locker  room  to  the 
media  is  such  a  clear  and  deliberate 
violation  of  NFL  policy  that  we 
expect  an  immediate  and  substantial 
reprimand  and  fine  imposed  by  com- 
missionei  Paul  Tagliabue,”  writer  Pier¬ 
son  added. 

In  an  apparently  mock  response  to 
the  fine,  Wyche  told  reporters  that  he 
was  volunteering  to  be  a  speaker  at  a 
meeting  of  the  Pro  Football  Writers 
Association  —  but  he  would  demand 
a  $3,000  fee  to  be  given  to  charity. 

Told  by  a  reporter  that  the  group 
meets  annually  during  Super  Bowl 
week,  Wyche  said,  “Is  anyone  sober 
for  this  meeting?” 

South  African  govt, 
criticized  by  NABJ 

The  National  Association  of  Black 
Journalists  has  written  a  letter  con¬ 
demning  the  South  African  govern¬ 
ment’s  actions  against  The  New 
Nation,  an  opposition  newspaper. 

According  to  information  from 
NABJ,  the  South  African  minister  of 
home  affairs  recently  issued  a  notice 
that  the  weekly  may  be  suspended  for 


six  months,  citing  32  objectionable 
articles  that  violate  emergency  re¬ 
strictions. 

The  government  instead,  however, 
may  appoint  a  censor  to  approve  all 
articles  prior  to  publication  in  the 
weekly,  which  is  edited  by  Zwelakhe 
Sisulu  and  sponsored  by  the  South 
African  Conference  of  Catholic 
Bishops. 

In  the  letter  to  South  African  Presi¬ 
dent  F.W.  de  Klerk,  NABJ  president 
Thomas  Morgan  III  said  the  proposed 
action  is  abhorrent  and  goes  against 
Western  press  freedoms. 

Columnist’s  suit 
against  movie 
company  begins 

Columnist  Art  Buchwald’s  $5-mil- 
lion  lawsuit  against  Paramount  Pic¬ 
tures  Corp.,  which  he  charges  with 
stealing  his  idea  for  the  movie  Com¬ 
ing  to  America,  went  to  trial  last  week 
in  Los  Angeles, 

In  his  opening  statement,  Buch¬ 
wald’s  attorney.  Pierce  O’Donnell, 
claimed  that  an  eight-page  treatment 
called  King  for  a  Day  that  Buch- 
wald  wrote  in  1983,  and  Coming  to 
America  were  as  close  as  any  fra¬ 
ternal  twins  born  of  the  same 
parents.” 

Eddie  Murphy,  who  starred  in 
Coming  to  America,  also  was  cred¬ 
ited  with  writing  the  script. 

O’Donnell  told  Superior  Court 
Judge  Harvey  Schneider  that  he  will 
introduce  evidence  revealing  that  the 
movie  already  has  grossed  between 
$300  and  $400  million,  of  which  $22 
million  has  been  paid  to  Murphy.  The 
attorney  further  alleged  that  Para¬ 
mount  has  earned  more  than  $50  mil¬ 
lion  from  the  film. 

According  to  Buchwald,  he  and 
movie  producer  Alain  Bernheim  con- 
ceived  the  idea  for  Coming  to 
America  a  comedy  in  which  Murphy 
plays  an  African  prince  who  comes  to 
the  U.S.  to  find  a  bride. 

Paramount  attorney  Bob  Draper 
introduced  into  evidence  a  treatment 
for  a  film  entitled  King  of  New 
York,  written  in  the  1950s  by  come¬ 
dian  Charlie  Chaplin,  which  has  a 
similar  plot. 

Draper  claimed  Buchwald  was 
familiar  with  the  Chaplin  treatment 
and  might  have  plucked  it  for  his 
King  for  a  Day  treatment. 

Negotiations  to  settle  the  suit  failed 
on  the  eve  of  the  trial,  which  is  being 
heard  without  a  jury. 
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Shop  talk 

(Continued  from  page  44) 

somewhat  compromising  to  be  the 
initiator  of  the  proposal.” 

What  about  editorials  that  could 
influence  your  spouse’s  business? 
Real  estate  developers  commission 
art  from  Manning  Williams  and  politi¬ 
cal  leaders  buy  his  work,  too.  Spouse 
Barbara  Williams  said  the  public  does 
not  know  he  is  married  to  the  editor  of 
the  Charleston  (S.C.)  Evening  Post. 
She  asks  an  assistant  to  write  any 
editorials  about  patrons  and  potential 
patrons,  but  “I  feel  I’m  being  unfair  to 
him,  and  extreme  in  my  position.” 

“I  think  you’re  being  too  harsh  on 
him,”  asserted  a  spouse  in  the  audi¬ 
ence.  “What  if  he  sold  cars,  not 
paintings?” 

Another  spouse  suggested,  “The 
issue  is  what  if  someone  paid  more  for 
a  painting  in  hope  of  influencing 
you.”  Still  another  asserted,  “My 
paper  sells  ads.  Your  husband  sells 
paintings.  We’re  all  tarred  with  it 
from  the  start.” 

The  co-publisher  of  the  Riverdale 
Press,  in  the  Bronx,  New  York  City, 
said  he  deals  in  the  open  about  con¬ 
flicts  of  interest  when  he  writes  an 
occasional  editorial. 

“I  append  a  note  telling  that  I  will 
make  available  my  list  of  stocks 
on  request,”  asserted  Bernard  Stein. 
“I  think  readers  ought  to  have  an 
opportunity  to  discount  those 
biases.” 

Then  spouses  turned  the  debate 
toward  activists’  rights.  “Is  it  neces¬ 
sary  for  a  spouse  to  give  up  citizen¬ 
ship  when  they  marry  an  editorial 
writer?”  asked  Sandi  Zaleski. 

Her  spouse,  John  Zaleski,  is  edito¬ 
rial  page  editor  for  The  Forum,  Fargo, 
N.D.  “I’m  always  straightforward 
about  my  connection.  We  do  not 
speak  about  it  [community  activities] 
at  home;  I  say  enough  in  public 
appearances.  I  should  not  have  to 
lobby  at  home.” 

“I  value  her  opinion  and  what  she 
knows  about  the  public,”  Jack  Zale¬ 
ski  said  promptly.  “I’m  not  going  to 
cut  myself  off  from  that  valuable 
opinion.” 

Editorial  page  editor  Bob  Gaydos 
asserted,  “We’re  not  married  to  bor¬ 
ing  people.”  His  wife  Nori  is  a 
talented  sketcher  and  for  several 
years  drew  editorial  cartoons  for  the 
Middletown  (N.Y.)  Times  Herald- 
News. 

In  such  smaller  cities  where  every¬ 
one  knows  everyone  else,  conflicts 
become  almost  inevitable  in  election 
years,  another  editorial  writer 
pointed  out.  When  the  Gaydos  family 


or  their  neighbors  hold  an  annual 
garage  sale  in  an  election  year.  Bob 
Gaydos  added,  “I  have  to  announce 
there  will  be  no  politicking  in  my 
driveway.” 

What  if  a  candidate  wants  your 
spouse  to  put  up  an  election  sign  in 
your  yard?  “When  my  friend,  who 
knows  ail  the  editorial  writers,  ran  for 
county  attorney,”  said  one  of  them, 
“I  told  my  spouse,  ‘Put  up  a  yard  sign 
if  you  want  to;  but  I’m  going  to  rent  an 
apartment.’  ” 

A  really  hazardous  situation  arose, 
Barbara  Dickinson  reported,  when 
the  mayor  of  Providence,  R.I.,  took 
exception  to  one  of  Brian  Dickinson’s 
columns  in  the  Journal. 

“On  a  talk  show  the  mayor  said  a 
lot  of  things  about  my  husband,”  she 
recalled,  “and  also  about  me.  He  said 
that  I  had  enough  money  to  become  a 
kidnap  victim.  From  then  on  I 
looked  over  my  shoulder  a  lot.  I  was 
scared  ...” 

Dickinson  felt,“I  had  no  forum  to 
answer  him.”  She  didn’t  think  a  letter 
to  the  editor  of  the  Journal  would  be 
acceptable,  in  part  because  her  hus¬ 
band  edits  the  Journal’s  letters. 

Gene  Owens,  editorial  page  editor 
of  the  Roanoke  (Va.)  Times  &  World 
News,  strongly  dissented. 

“I  would  tell  her  to  write  a  piece  for 
the  op-ed  page  under  her  own  byline, 
and  I  would  tell  the  readers  why.” 

The  cap  on  the  day’s  conflicts  over 
the  interests  of  spouses  and  editorial 
writers  was  shouted  from  the  back  of 
the  room  by  one  spouse:  “What  I 
most  resent  about  my  spouse  is  that 
everyone  assumes  I  share  his  stupid 
opinions.” 

Indianapolis  papers 
host  anti-drug  rally 

The  Indianapolis  Star  and  News 
recently  co-sponsored  “Say  No  With 
the  Colts  Day,”  which  brought  nearly 
10,000  middle-school  students  and 
700  teachers,  principals  and  chaper¬ 
ones  to  the  Hoosier  Dome  to  partici¬ 
pate  in  an  anti-drug  rally. 

Attending  the  rally  were  30  of  the 
Colts  football  team  players  and  the 
team’s  strength  and  conditioning 
coach,  the  mayor  of  Indianapolis,  the 
state’s  governor  and  first  lady,  and  a 
county  juvenile  court  judge. 

In  conjunction  with  the  rally  the 
papers  published  a  special  tabloid. 
Leave  It  Alone,  which  is  also  the 
name  of  the  rap  premiered  by  the 
Colts  at  the  rally.  Two  weeks  later, 
the  papers  sent  four-color  posters  of 
the  group  with  autographs  and  a 
pledge  to  remain  drug-free  to  all  who 
attended  or  worked  at  the  rally. 


SFW  execs  named 
to  senior  v.p.  spots 

Charles  (Chas)  S.  McKeown,  gen¬ 
eral  sales  manager,  and  Jonathan  A. 
Thompson,  director  of  strategic  plan¬ 
ning,  have  been  named  senior  vice 
presidents  by  newspaper  representa¬ 
tive  firm  Sawyer  Ferguson  Walker 
Co.  Inc. 

McKeown,  who  has  been  with 
Sawyer  since  1972,  became  general 
sales  manager  in  1988  after  having 
been  the  company’s  regional  manager 
in  Chicago. 

Before  becoming  director  of 
strategic  planning  in  1985,  Thompson 
held  management  positions  at  USA 
Weekend,  the  New  York  Daily  News 
and  the  Miami  Herald. 


Retail 

(Continued  from  page  28) 


have  a  specific  revenue  figure  avail¬ 
able,  but  said  it  was  a  “good  sum.” 

A  couple  of  the  ad  directors,  how¬ 
ever,  commented  on  rumors  in  the 
marketplace  that  a  new  retailer  may 
move  in  to  take  the  place  of  the  stores. 

“Is  it  a  net  loss  to  the  Island  and 
newspapers,  or  is  it  a  set-up  for  a  new 
[retailer]  to  come  in?”  Fox  said, 
adding  he  has  a  pretty  good  idea  who 
the  retailer  may  be  but  was  not  able  to 
say. 

Gallagher’s  sources  have  told  him  a 
major  retailer  may  be  opening  its  first 
stores  on  Long  Island,  but  he  has  also 
heard  existing  chains  may  simply 
expand. 

If  one  player  in  the  marketplace  is 
to  be  lost,  Gallagher  said  the  best 
thing  would  be  to  get  a  new  entity 
bringing  new  cash  to  the  picture.  Less 
appealing  would  be  for  an  existing 
store  to  expand  and  simply  redistri¬ 
bute  its  existing  advertising. 


Letters 

(Continued  from  page  5) 


but  it  pays  to  keep  the  different 
meanings  of  the  two  measures  in 
mind. 

Daily  newspapers  continue  to  play 
a  part  in  the  lives  of  nearly  two-thirds 
of  American  adults  on  any  given 
weekday,  and  the  same  is  true  for  our 
Sunday  editions. 

Albert  E.  Gollin 

(Goliin  is  vice  president/associate 
director  research  of  the  Newspaper 
Advertising  Bureau.) 
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Editorial  workshop 


By  Roy  H.  Copperud 

Brains  and  honesty  No.  689 

In  his  phenomenally  successful  Confessions  of  an 
Advertising  Man,  the  phenomenally  successful  David 
Ogilvy  wrote,  “I  admire  people  with  first-class  brains, 
because  you  cannot  run  a  great  advertising  agency  without 
brainy  people.  But  brains  are  not  enough  unless  they  are 
combined  with  intellectual  honesty." 

An  extraordinary  credo,  coming  from  someone  engaged 
in  what  is  seldom  regarded  as  among  the  most  intellectu¬ 
ally  honest  occupations.  Perhaps  Ogilvy  meant  that  the 
practitioners  of  advertising  are  intellectually  honest 
among  themselves.  Certainly  many  of  them  are  notorious 
for  trafficking  in  misrepresentation  and  deception  of  the 
grossest  kind. 

A  few  pages  later,  Ogilvy,  who  frankly  reports  that  he 
was  thrown  out  of  Oxford  for  academic  deficiency,  wrote, 
“If  Oxford  undergraduates  were  paid  for  their  work,  I 
would  have  performed  miracles  of  scholarship  and 
become  Regius  Professor  of  Modern  History;  it  wasn’t 
until  I  tasted  lucre  on  Madison  Avenue  that  I  began  to 
work  in  earnest.” 

Yet  few  worthy  accomplishments  are  inspired  by  a  love 
of  money.  It  is  seldorr  the  incentive  in  science,  art,  or 
scholarship.  I  doubt  that  it  is  the  whole  incentive  usually 
even  in  prodigies  of  corporate  organization  or  other  feats 
of  business  management;  more  likely  the  impulse  to  use 
one’s  abilities  to  the  hilt  and  to  excel  predominates. 
E)espite  his  avowal,  Ogilvy’s  own  testimonial  is  full  of 
evidence  that  avarice  was  by  no  means  the  only  force  that 
propelled  him. 

Wayward  words 

Declined  to  elaborate,  as  noted  here  earlier,  is  a  great 
favorite  among  the  practitioners  of  journalese.  How  about 
just  for  a  change  “He  would  say  no  more”?  Or  “He  would 
not  comment  further”?  “Refused  to  elaborate”  is  just  as 
objectionable  as  declined,  though  not  as  well-worn,  but 
the  worst  is  declined  comment,  which  means  the  opposite 
of  what  newswriters  think.  One  could  not  decline  com¬ 
ment  unless  comment  had  been  offered,  but  the  users  of 
this  bastard  expression  assume  it  means  declined  (or 
refused)  to  comment,  and  readers  must  perforce  go  along 
with  this.  “Transit  officials  declined  to  comment,”  said  an 
AP  story  from  San  Francisco.  Obviously  the  work  of  a 
cub,  because  an  experienced  reporter  would  have  got  it 
wrong. 

*  *  * 

Reading  a  story  by  a  British  author  the  other  day ,  I  came 
across  the  word  backchat,  which  threw  me.  At  first  1 
guessed  it  might  be  a  British  version  of  our  backtalk  but 
that  didn’t  fit  the  context.  So  to  Webster,  which  gives 
“gossipy  or  bantering  conversation;  small  talk  repartee.” 
Then,  as  an  example  of  usage,  “good-humored  backchat 
between  audience  and  speaker,”  which  does  parallel  our 
backtalk.  Back  to  square  one.  Random  House  gives  only 
backtalk,  but  backchat,  it  must  be  conceded,  is  an  odd  fish 
in  this  country. 

4c  :|c  :|c  , 

The  phones  that  rang  off  the  hook  made  a  colorful  figure 
in  times  gone  by,  but  it  is  a  long  time  since  phones  had 
hooks  and,  even  when  they  did,  it  seems  doubtful  that  any 
phone  actually  unhooked  itself.  Whatever,  it  may  be  time 
to  give  the  expression  a  rest. 


E&P’s  1990  Special 
Photography  Issue  will  focus  on  develop¬ 
ments  in  electronic  picture  desks  and  re¬ 
lated  technology  as  well  as  developments 
in  film  and  still  video  cameras.  There  will 
also  be  extensive  coverage  of  the  1990 
Digital  Photography  and  Editing  Confer¬ 
ence  plus  other  news  related  to  photojour¬ 
nalism  and  photographic  products. 

E&P’s  Photography  Issue  will  be  pub¬ 
lished  as  a  pullout  section  within  our 
February  24,  1990  issue  and  will  reach  as 
many  as  120, OCX)  newspaper  professionals! 

Call  your  sales  representative  today  and 
find  out  how  you  can  secure  an  advertising 
position  within  this  special  and  popular 
section! 

Closing  Deadlines: 

Space:  February  9,  1990 
Material:  February  12,  1990 


New  York  Chicago  Toronto 

212  •  675  •  4380  312  •  641  •  0041  416  •  833  •  6200 

San  Francisco  Los  Angeles 
415  •  421  •  7950  213  •  382  •  6346 


y  EcElor&PiibEsher 

1 1  West  19th  Street  •  New  York,  N.Y  1001 1  *212  675  4380 
FAX#  212  929  1259 
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Classified  Advertising 


BENEFIT  FROM  OUR  VAST 
NEWSPAPER  AUDIENCE 


FEATURES 

AVAILABLE 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


CARTOONS 


Single  panel/almost  undiscovered. 
Very,  very  funny,  different,  modern. 
Very  good  taste.  Call  for  samples.  (212) 
966-1687. 


FOOD 


A  SEASONAL  SAMPLER 
New  England's  most  popular  weekly 
food  column  available  nationally.  Sixth 
year.  Breezy  history,  nutrition  facts 
about  seasonal  foods.  485  words,  3 
recipes.  Free  information.  Ted  Larsen, 
21  Vine  St.,  Manchester,  MA  01944. 
(508)  526-4434. 


HUMOR 


HILARIOUS 
IN  A  NUTSHELL 

Will  get  and  keep  your  readers  laughin 
every  week.  Award-winner.  700  words. 
Free  samples.  Barbara  Naness,  11 
Washington  Ave.,  Staten  Island,  N 
10314,  (718)  698-6979. 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


JerseyFoto  can  provide  your  publication 
with  the  most  up-to-date  photos  of  New 
Jersey,  people,  places  and  things.  Call 
us  with  your  New  Jersey  photo  needs. 
(201)  531-9094. 


A  political  columnist  need  not  be  dull. 
This  liberal  columnist  has  a  successful 
32  year  track  record  building  circula¬ 
tion.  Exciting,  unpredictable  and  provo¬ 
cative.  Columns  are  not  just  about 
Washington,  DC,  but  focus  on  Issues 
with  general  appeal.  Send  for  free 
samples,  Jerry  Fuchs,  c/o  Nobody  Ask 
Me,  But,  950  Peninsula  Ave.,  San 
Mateo,  CA  94401. 


SENIOR  HEALTH 


AMERICA'S  ONLY  GERIATRIC 
HEALTH  COLUMN.  Tenth  year.  Weekly, 
600  words.  Info:  Frank  Macinnis,  MD., 
Box  307,  Edmonton,  Canada  T5J  2J7. 
(403)  472-5555. 


There  is  such  a  thing  as 
a  sacred  idleness,  the 
cultivation  of  which  is 
now  feaifully  neglected 

George  MacDonald 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


ART  WANTED 


PHOTOGRAPHERS 
REACH  3  MILLION  READERS! 
National  publication  buying  human 
interest  photos.  Call  (407)  586-0201. 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 

Update,  full-color  and  bi-weekly  publi¬ 
cation  in  Florida's  most  affluent  grow¬ 
ing  community  is  looking  for  investors 
to  expand.  Revenues  near  $250,000 
first  year.  Contact  publisher  at  (305) 
935-9407. 


NEWSPAPER  APPRAISERS 


NEWSPAPER  APPRAISALS  for  estate 
planning,  tax,  partnership,  loan,  depre¬ 
ciation,  insurance,  corporate  and 
personal  worth.  Sensible  fees. 
Brochure.  Bolitho-Sterling  Newspaper 
Service,  Robert  N.  Bolitho,  (816) 
932-5310,  or  James  C.  Sterling,  (8l6) 
932-5345,  4500  Main,  Suite  900, 
Kansas  City,  MO  64111. 


C.  BERKY  &  ASSOCIATES,  INC. 
(^nsultants  •  Appraisals  •  Sales 
Vast  Network  of  Contacts 
900  N.  Federal  Hwy.  -  Suite  160 
Boca  Raton,  FL  33432 
(407)  368-4352 


COMPREHENSIVE  APPRAISALS 
rendered  in  confidence  with  care  for 
accuracy  and  detail.  Established 
reasonable  prices.  James  W.  Hall,  Jr., 
Jim  Hall  Media  Services 
PO  Box  1088,  Trov,  AL  36081 
(205)  566-7198 
FAX  (205)  566-0170 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


Above  Average 
PERFORMANCE 
SYD  S.  GOULD  &  COMPANY 
2111  Thomas  Drive 
Panama  City,  FL  32407 
(904)  234-1117 


BILL  MATTHEW  COMPANY  conducts 
professional,  confidential  negotiations 
for  sale  and  purchase  of  highest  quality 
daily  and  weekly  newspapers  in  the 
country.  Before  you  consider  sale  or 
purchase  of  a  property,  you  should  call 
(813)  733-8053  daytime; 

(813)  446-0871  nights: 
or  write  Box  3364,  Cleanwater  Beach, 
FL  34630.  No  obligation  of  course. 


BOLITHO-STERLING 
Brokers-Appraisers-Consultants 
Over  600  Newspaper  Sales 
ROBERT  N.  BOLITHO 
(816)  932-5310 
JAMES  C.  STERLING 
(816)  932-5345 
4500  Main,  Suite  900 
Kansas  City,  MO  64111 


BRUCE  WRIGHT,  Media  Consultant 
Newspaper  Sales  -  Consulting 
8937  Laguna  Place  Way 
Elk  Grove,  CA  95758  (916)684-3987 


Buyers  or  sellers.  Call  Dick  Briggs. 
(803)  457-3846.  No  obligation. 
Sales  •  Appraisals  •  Consulting 
RICHARD  BRIGGS  &  ASSOCIATES 
Box  579,  Landrum,  SC  29356 


DEAN  WAITE 
Media  Sen/ices  Division 
Pat  Thompson  Company 
newspapers-shoppers-electronic  media 
4050  Columns  Drive,  Marietta,  GA 
(404)  953-0199 


Fournier  Media  Service  Inc. 
Appra  isa  leB  rokerageeConsu  1 1 1  ng 
John  L.  Fournier  Jr. 

PO  Box  5789,  Bend,  OR  97708 
Office  (509)  786-4470 

JAMES  MARTIN  &  ASSOCIATES 
Suite  1000,  65  E.  State  Street 
Columbus,  Ohio  43215 
Phone  (614)  889-9747 
FAX  (614)  889-2659 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


FREE  NEWSPAPER  •  SHOPPER 


John  T.  Cribb  (406)  266-4223 
CRIBB  MEDIA  SERVICE 
Box  1220,  Townsend,  MT  59644 
Quality  of  life  is  why  we  live 
in  a  small  Montana  town. 

We  lead  the  nation 
in  free  paper  sales. 


JAMES  W.  HALL,  JR. 
Newspaper 

Sales,  Appraisals,  Consultations 
Jim  Hall  Media  Services 
410  Elm  St.  Troy,  AL  36081 

(205)  566-7198 
FAX  (205)  566-0170 


JIM  WEBSTER  &  ASSOCIATES 
newspaper  sales  &  acquisitions 
11325  E.  Pagasus,  Suite  E  150 
Dallas,  Texas  75238 
(214)  340-2266  (214)  340-7979 


KARL  WRAY,  Newspaper  Broker 
2420  South  Ola  Vista 
San  Clemente,  CA  92672 
(714)  492-5241 


MEL  HODELL,  Newspaper  Broker, 
PO  Box  2277,  Montclair.  CA  91763 
(714)  626-6440 


MEDIAAMERICA  BROKERS 
Straight  talk.  Hard  work.  Results. 
Lenox  Towers,  Suite  1000 
3390  Peachtree  Rd.  NE 
Atlanta,  GA  30326 
(404)  364-6554 
FAX  (404)  233-2318 
TWX  9102402390 


Media  Consultants,  Inc. 
Brokering  the  Southwest 
for  over  30  years  -  over  150  sales 
Michael  D.  Lindsey,  PO  Box  1797 
Cheyenne,  WY  82003  (307)  638-2130 
Robert  Houk,  PO  Box  1584 
Tubac,  AZ  85646  (602)  398-9112 


Pacific  NW  Newspaper  Associates 
Rod  Whitesmith,  (206)  892-7196 
Box  4487,  Vancouver,  WA  98662 


PHILLIPS  MEDIA  SERVICES 
Newspaper  Brokers— Consultants 
215  Mountain  Dr.,  Suite  101 
Destin,  FL  32541 

RUPERT  PHILLIPS  (904)  837-4040 


R.C.  CRISLER  &C0.,  INC. 

38  years  in  communications  sales 
Confidential  and  professional  service. 
Brokerage  •  Consultation  •  Appraisal 
Debt  &  Equity  Placement 
GLORIA  BUSHELMAN 
600  Vine  Street.  Suite  2710 
Cincinnati,  Ohio  45202 
(513)  381-7775 


RICKENBACHER  MEDIA  SERVICE 
Many  years  solid  experience  selling 
daily  and  weekly  newspapers.  Contact 
Rickenbacher  Media  at  PO  Box 
792001,  Dallas.  TX  75379.  Or  phone 
(214)  380-9578. 


WAYNE  CHANCEY  CONSULTANTS 
PO  Box  86,  Headland  AL  36345 
(205)  693-2619 

Fax  your  ad 
to  E&P! 

(212)  929-1259 


,  NEWSPAPER  CONSULTANTS 


Andy  Riggs  will  help  you  with  newspap¬ 
er  production,  plant  and  equipment  and 
industrial  relations  problems.  Large  and 
small.  (914)  246-2750. 


NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 


A  Kansas  county  seat  weekly,  3,400 
paid.  $200,000  gross.  $50,000  cash 
flow.  $225,000  price. 

Webster  &  Associates  (214)  340-2266. 


GOOD  NEWS  for  the  Lone  Star!  “The 
outlook  is  for  steady,  moderate 
growth...  catching  up,  then  surpassing 
the  national  gro^h  rate  in  1990  and 
‘91."  So  says  an  economist  in  the  Texas 
Comptroller's  office.  Now  is  the  time  to 
invest  in  the  Lone  Star  State  and  we 
have  newspapers  for  sale,  $30,000  up, 
most  owner  financed.  Write  or  call  for 
list.  Bill  Betger,  Associated  Texas 
Newspapers,  1801  Exposition.  Austin, 
TX  78703.  (512)  476-3950. 


HIGHLY  PROFITABLE  three  weeklies  in 
SE  Illinois.  Grossed  $375,000  in  '88. 
Paid  IRS  on  $1 1 1,279  income.  If  inter¬ 
ested  contact  Dave  Kramer.  Holding- 
Kramer  &  Associates,  P.O.  Box  472, 
Gibson  City,  IL  60936;  (217) 
784-4736. 


Kansas  weekly  2,300  paid  $150,000 
gross.  Publisher  retiring.  Priced  at 
gross.  Terms  available. 

Webster  &  Associates  (214)  340-2266. 


MINNESOTA;  Free  paper,  strong  cash 
flow  of  $68,000  after  owner  salary; 
McIntosh/Laser  equipment.  $210, 00() 
with  terms 

CONNECTICUT:  Free  paper,  well  estab¬ 
lished;  $319,000  gross  revenues;  cash 
flow  of  $48,000  after  owner  salary; 
beautiful  area.  $300,(100  with  terms 

WASHINGTON:  Free  paper,  carrier/rack 
distribution,  cash  flow  of  $100,000 
plus,  excellent  equipment.  $600,000 
with  terms 

TEXAS;  Free  paper,  tremendous  growth 
-  gross  revenues  have  almost  doubled  to 
over  $200,000  for  1989,  carrier/rack 
distribution.  $250,000  with  terms 

CRIBB  MEDIA  SERVICE,  John  T.  Cribb 
Box  1220,  Townsend,  Montana  59644 
(406)  266-4223 


NEW  HAMPSHIRE  weekly  group  with 
$1.3  million  in  sales.  Complete  plant. 
Owner  is  retiring.  Profitable.  Please 
write  for  details: 

L.  BARRY  FRENCH 
Newspaper  Broker  -  Appraiser 
Ashlawn  Road,  Assonet,  MA  02702 


THE  HOBBS  FLARE,  a  well- 
established,  influential,  profitable  41 
year-old  homeowned  weekly  published 
in  Hobbs,  NM.  3,-000  paid  subscrip¬ 
tions.  For  more  information  write  Agnes 
Kastmer  Head,  Founder-Publisher,  PO 
Box  1095,  Hobbs,  NM  88240. 


519  Two  weeklies  with  2nd  class  permit  plus 

_  direct  mail  publication,  all  representing 

31  total  years  in  publishing,  available  in 
large  Northern  Ohio  market,  real  estate 
!  included.  Only  serious  inquiries  please, 

locQ  Write:  PO  Box  516 

Lorain.  OH  44052 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 


NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 


Two-year  old  paid  weekly;  off  to  great 
start;  2nd  class  mail;  good  potential  for 
aggressive  chain  or  husband  and  wife 
team.  Building  and  new  equipment  thru 
camera  room.  Contact  Gerald  Lush, 
Publisher,  Hardin  County  Independent, 
609  East  Dixie  Avenue,  Elizabethtown, 
KY  42701.  (502)  737-5585. 


NEWSPAPERS  WANTED 

Considering  selling  your  newspaper  and 
have  a  circulation  of  over  4,000?  Write 
Box  3755,  Editor  &  Publisher.  We  are  a 
small  community  newspaper  group  that 
believes  in  local  autonomy. 


PUBLICATIONS  FOR  SALE 

Best  Read  Guide  -  America's  #  1  vaca¬ 
tion  marazines  are  opening  in  vacation 
areas  of  the  country  now!  This  unique 
national  network  has  a  franchise  avail¬ 
able  for  the  right  person.  Protected 
territories,  complete  on  site  training 
and  support.  An  investment  of  $40,000 
and  working  capital.  Live  the  lifestyle 
YOU  desire  working  for  yourself. 
l-(800)  553-3545. 


Florida  tourist  magazine  in  Gulf  Coast 
city  for  sale.  Published  monthly  in  top 
growth  market.  Established  1(J  years. 
Nets  owner  $70,000.  Box  4361,  Editor 
Publisher. 


INDUSTRY 

SERVICES 


CfBCv  ATION  SERVICES 

America’s  leading  newspaper 
telemarketing  company. 
CIRCUUTION  DEVELOPMENT  INC. 
For  brochure  and  information 
call  toll  free  l-(800)  247-2338. 


A  newspaper  deserves 

the!^  best 

Telephone  Sales  &  Door  Crew  Company 
in  the 

UNITED  STATES. 

We  are  that 
COMPANY! 

LEVIS  NATIONAL,  INC. 

(201)  966-5250 


J.  BLENKARN  HOLDINGS 
Canada’s  foremost  n  jthority  in 
circulation  telemarketing 
is  now  available  in  the  U.S.A. 
Jeff  Blenkarn  (514)  227-6478. 


KEVIN  S.  PAPPERT 
(313)  673-9533 


LEIBOLD  INNOVATION  CO. 
Specializing  in  smail  daily  and  weekly 
circulation  department  set-up  and 
restructure.  CALL  US,  WE  DO  IT 
RIGHT!  (503)  567-4054. 


THE  PHONE  ROOM  INC. 
"Gold  Bond  Starts" 
daily  and  weekly  newspapers 
Call  Today:  (609)  783-6070. 


VER-A-FAST  CORPORATION 
1-800-327-8463 


Send  E&P  BOX  REPLIES 
to: 

Editor  &  Publisher 
Classified  Ad  Dept. 

11  West  19th  St. 

New  York,  NY  10011 
(Plea.'  r  vlearly  indicate  the 
box  no.  you  are  responding  to.) 


INDUSTRY  SERVICES 


COLOR  SEPARATIONS 

Color 

your 

newspaper 

Specialists 
in  superior  quaiity 
color  separations 
for  newspapers. 

$68 

separations  up  to  4  col.  x  12  In. 

24  hours 

Complete 
prepress  services 
and  composite  film. 

800-228-3483 
800-422-1 164/ PA 
717-784-2121 

Please  ask  for  Dick  kashner 
^  PRESS-ENTRRPRISR 
COLOR  GRAPHICS 
Bloomsburg,  PA  1781!) 


EQUIPMENT 
&  SUPPLIES 


CAMERA  A  DARKROOM 

SQUeeze  Lenses. 

Process  camera-lens  specialists. 
Optimize,  align,  focus,  calibrate. 

H.  Carlbom  CK(3ptical  213/372-0372. 

3  M  Deadliner/Pyrofax 
Film  Recycling. 

Call  (A07)  879-9119 


COMPUTER  SOFTWARE 

DISPLAY/390  -  Ad  scheduling,  account 
and  contract  management,  sales 
analysis,  billing  and  accounts  receiv¬ 
able  -  all  in  one  software  package.  Rate 
chart  or  column-inch  pricing.  Nancy 
Jacobsen  (415)  488-9279. 


_ MAILROOM _ 

1-(315)  336-3100  is  the  number  to 
call  for  spare  parts  for  your  Nolan  and 
Cutler-Hammer  mailroom  equipment. 
NOLAN  PRODUCTS,  Rome,  NY  (315) 
336-3100,  FAX  (315)  336-3177. 

Brand  new  227E  Muller-Martini  insert 
machine.  4  into  1  capabilities,  2  gener¬ 
ators,  spare  parts  kit  and  more.  Call 
(616)  754-9301  and  ask  for  John 
Norton. 


•  24-P,  48-P,  and  72-P  HARRIS  STUF- 
FERS  Reconditioned-Guaranteed 
production-Training  program  provided. 
JIMMY  R.  FOX,  MAIL  ROOM  CONSUL¬ 
TANT  (713)  468-5827. 


GOOD  RECONDITIONED  Cheshire  and 
Kirk-Rudy  labeling  machines  with 
single  and  multiwide  label  heads  and 
quarter  folders.  Call  Scott  or  Jim  at 
(800)  527-1668  or  (214)  869-2844. 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 


MAILROOM 


MAILROOM 

We  have  all  types  of  belt  and  wire 
stream  conveyors 
Spare  parts  for  stream  conveyors 
D.C.  &  A.C.  drive  conversions 
Roller  top  conveyors,  all  sizes 
Belt  conveyors,  all  sizes 
Bottom  wrappers  &  pacers 
257  Sta-Hi  stackers 
Baldwin  Count-O-Veyors  -104,  105, 
106,  108 

Signode  tying  machines 
(^nveyor  wire 
Wire  pliers 

Mueller-Martini  inserter,  227  3  into  1 
Mueller-Martini  labeling  machine  &  1/4 
folder 

Northeast  Industries,  Inc. 

(213)  256-4791  FAX  (213)  256-7607 

McCain  660  Newspaper  Stuffer 
4-into-l.  Asking  $30,0()0.  For  more 
information  call  Glenn  Williams  at 
(813)  263-4882. 


NEWSPRINT  FOR  SALE 

28-30  LB  NEWSPRINT  ROLLS  all  sizes 
BEHRENS  International 
485  E.  17th  St.,  Suite  400 
Costa  Mesa,  CA  92627-3265 
Telephone:  (714)  646-5565 


PHOTOTYPESEUING 

(kimplete  Compugraphic  ONE  system: 
classified,  editorial  and  advertising 
composition.  Ten  PE  split-screen  termi¬ 
nals,  Dual  40MG  disc  drives  with  two 
processors.  Can  capture  high  speed, 
low  speed  wire  and  passive  remote. 
Texas  Instrument  Printer.  Two  6400 
video  setters.  Two  MCS  with  preview 
terminals  and  dual  5  1/2"  floppy  drives. 
Contact  Dave  Reiley,  Somerset,  PA 
15501.  Phone  (814)  445-9621. 

Compugraphic  8400  phototypesetters 
with  fonts,  $8,000  each.  Compu¬ 
graphic  MOT  and  mini-disc  readers, 
$2(j0  each.  Chemco  PowerMatic  T45 
RC  film  processor,  $1,0(X).  Saxmeyer 
publication  plastic  wrapping  machine 
(brand  new)  $5,(X)0.  Call  Bill  Bryan  or 
Jerry  Wright  (619)  365-3315. 

Compugraphic  8400  typesetter,  with 
H&J,  ruling,  reverse  video,  20  fonts. 
Call  Al  Swartzell,  (517)  355-2157. 

SAVE  ON  PARTS,  BOARDS,  AND  BACK 
UP  TYPESETTING  MACHINES.  Most 
models  of  COMPUGRAPHIC  equipment 
available.  Call  or  fax  GRAPH-X: 
PHONE:  (215)  797-5515 
FAX:  (215)  797-8740. 


_ PRESSES _ 

1978  HARRIS  V25  8/U  press  with  JFIO 
cross  perf/dbl  parallel  folder,  125  hp 
drive,  splicers,  silicone,  2  pass  dryer,' 
break  detectors.  Call  John  Newman 
(913)  362-8888 


6/U  1975  HARRIS  V25  with  JFIO 
folder/dbl  parrallel/75  hp  drive,  inline 
perf,  Baldwin  washup  &  web  break 
detectors. 

Call  John  Newman  (913)  362-8888 


CARY  PASTERS 

6  used,  priced  at  $10,000-$25,000 
IPEC,  INCORPORATED 
97  Marquardt  Drive 
Wheeling,  IL  60090 
(312)  459-9700  Fax  (312)  459-9707 


COMMUNITY  SSC  -  8  floor,  2  stacked, 
1  UOP  -  3  color,  2  SSC  folders, 
1981-1983-1985  vintages,  whole  or 
partial.  A-1  condition. 

BELL  CAMP  INCORPORATED 
(201)  492-8877 


DAILY-KING,  10  units,  1976-1980, 
KJ-8  folder  2:1  jaw  type. 

BELL  CAMP  incorporated 
(201)  492-8877 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPUES 


PRESSES 


CURRENT  LISTINGS 
21"  cutoff: 

Harris  NCH400,  12  units,  2  JF40, 
1984 

21  1/2"  cutoff: 

GOSSC150,  4-High  (2) 

22"  cutoff 

Goss  Urbanite,  7  units 

Goss  SSC  folder,  balloon 

Super  Gazette,  4  units  plus  satellite 

22-3/4”  cutoff: 

Goss  Metro,  8  units,  2  decks 
Goss  Cosmo,  6  units 
Goss  Urbanite,  4  units,  3-color, 
1976 

Goss  Urbanite,  4  units,  1964 
Goss  Urbanite  ’IIXX)’  series  folder 
Goss  Suburban  1500,  6  units,  1973 
Goss  SSC,  10  units,  1  U.O.P.,  2 
folders 

Goss  SSC,  4  units 
Goss  SC  5  units,  1977 
Goss  (Jommuni^  U.O.P.,  3-color  unit 
Goss  SC  folder,  40hp,  1972, 
$74,000 

Harris  RBC2  folder,  1976,  $65,000 
Harris  V25,  8  units,  two  JF25 
Harris  V25,  6  units,  JF25 
Color  King,  5  units,  KJ8,  1978 
King  KJ8  folder,  $48,000 
M.A.N.  UniMan  2/2,  4  units  2  decks 
TKS  double  width,  5  units,  1  deck 

Miscellaneous: 

MEG  D200  splicers  (2) 

Butler,  model  3242-10,  $20,000 
Custom-Bilt  trimmers,  TK3(X)  (2) 
Upper  formers  for  Community,  SC, 
SSC,  Urbanite  and  Metro  folders 

ONE  Corporation/Atlanta 
(404)  458-9351  FAX  (404)  458-5836 


The  CLASSIFIED  PAGES 
of  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
move  mountains-of- 
merchandise  for 
the  newspaper  trade. 


DON’T  SELL  YOUR  PRESS 
Until  You  (k)ntact 
Newman  International  Press  Sales 

"Professional  Madteting  Worldwide 
of  Newspaper  &  Commercial  Web 
Presses  and  Large  Sheetfed  Presses” 

Telephone  (913)  362-8888 
Fax  9 1 33629406  Telex  804294 

DOUBLE  WIDTH  COMPONENTS 
4  M.A.N.  1983-84  160  page  double 
3:2  folders 

2  Double  3:2  Goss  Imperial  folders 
with  upper  formers 
INLAND  NEWSPAPER  MACHINERY 
CORPORATION 

(913)  492-9050  fax  (913)  492-6217 

Five-Unit  Color  King  Press,  Folder 
Counter-Stacker,  Plate  Burner. 
Good  (jondition.  (713)  951-9045. 


Five  unit  Newsking,  KJ6  foloer.  20  hp 
motor.  Lightly  used.  Excellent  condi¬ 
tion.  Yazoo  City,  MS.  $100,000. 

John  Emmerich,  (601)  453-5312. 


Four  unit  Goss  Community  with  SC 
folder  (1973). 

Eight  unit  Goss  Community  with  SC 
folder  (1970). 

Four  unit  Urbanite  with  SU  folder 
(U-625)  (SU1706). 

One  SC  folder.(1971) 

All  equipment  offered  as  is  or 
remanufactured. 

Dauphin  Graphics 
PO  Box  573 

Elizabethville,  PA  17023 
717  362-3243 
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EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 


PRESSES 


GOSS 

3- Unit  Community,  1967  oil,  wkly. 
available  now 

1- Unit  Community,  grease  lub  - 
recond. 

Add-on  SSC  Community  unit  “as  is"  or 
recond. 

8-Unit  600  Series  Urbanite,  available 
now 

4- Unit  500  Series  Urbanite,  available 
now 

Add-on  Urbanite  units  and  folders 

5- Unit  1 100  series  Suburban 

2- Unit  Signature  with  folder,  22-3/4” 
2-Unit  Signature  with  folder,  23-9/16” 

HARRIS/COTTRELL 

5- Unit  V-15  A  1967  w/JF7,  good  condi¬ 
tion  and  available  now 

6- Unit  Harris  V-15A  1974  w/JF7 
4-Unit  V-25  w/JFlO,  1978  -  good 

condition  and  available  now 
JF7  folders  and  add-on  units 
KING 

4-Unit  News  King  w/KJ6,  available  now 
Add-on  units,  folders  and  upper  formers 
MISCELLANEOUS 

Enkel  splicer,  ribbon  deck,  press  drives, 
ink  pumps,  gluers  and  more. 

ARE  YOU  CONSIDERING 
SELUNC  YOUR  PRESS? 
CALL  THE  LEADER  FOR  CASH! 

INLAND  NEWSPAPER  MACHINERY 
CORPORATION 
Lenexa,  Kansas 

(913)  492-9050  fax  (913)  492-6217 


GOSS  COMMUNITY 
7  Units,  (3)  1974,  (4)  1976,  SC  Folder 
with  drive  1/2,  1/4  and  double  parallel. 
We  offer  as  a  complete  press  or  as  add¬ 
on  comppnents.  Selectively  repaired  or 
rebuilt  with  warranty. 

Ask  for  Frank. 

BELL  CAMP  INCORPORATED 
(201)  492-8877 


GOSS  COMMUNITY 
REBUILT 

Units-Folders-Parts 

GUARANTEED 

Press-Components 

Offset  Web  Sales,  Inc. 
73  N.  Sunset  Dr. 
Camano  Island,  WA  98292 
(206)  387-0097 
FAX  206-387-9C90 


GOSS 

Goss  Urbanite  5  units. 

Goss  Urbanite  3  color  units. 

Goss  Urbanite  folders,  roll  stands, 
drives  and  accessories. 

Goss  Suburban  1500  series  unit 

Goss  1500  foider  DP 

Goss  Community  units,  folders. 

Harris  V-25,  5  units,  1978. 

Harris  folders,  roll  stands,  upper 
balloon  formers  &  drives. 

Harris  V25  upper  balloon  former 
Goss  S/C  folder. 

MISCELUNEOUS 
3  Cary  Flying  Pasters 
Urbanite  skip  slitter  upper  formers 
1  Guilmont  1/4  folder  and  trimmer 
1  ATF  Imprinter 
1  Butler  flying  paster 

WANTED;  Newspaper  presses  and 
accessories 

IPEC  INCORPORATED 
97  Marquardt  Drive 
Wheeling  (Chicago),  IL  60090 
(3 1 2)  459-9700  Telex  206766 


GOSS  METROLINER  22  3/4” 

15  -  Mono  units 
3  -  Half  decks 
1  -  Regent  2:1  folder 
9  -  45”  RTP’s 

Installed  new  1980/84  &  can  be  seen  in 
operation.  Offered  as  complete  press  or 
on  component  basis. 

INLAND  NEWSPAPER  MACHINERY 
CORPORATION 

(913)  492-9050  fax  (913)  492-6217 
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EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 


PRESSES 


Goss  add  on  unit,  new  1974. 
Will  install. 

(206)  387-0097. 


Goss  SC  folder.  New  1974.  Good  condi¬ 
tion.  Available  now. 

(206)  387-0097. 


Goss  Urbanite,  ‘1000’  series  4  units, 

3-color  unit,  ‘1000’  folder,  1976,  very 
strong  mechanical  condition,  clean, 
newspaper  history.  Has  just  arrived  at 
our  Atlanta  warehouse.  Available  imme¬ 
diately.  ONE,  Atlanta.  Call  (404) 
458-9351  FAX  (404)  458-5836. 


PRICE  REDUCED 
FOR  IMMEDIATE  SALL 

4-Unit  1984  Windmoeller  Hoelscher 
flexo  press  with  3  half  decks,  double 
3:2  folder  &  RTPs.  Cut-off  is  23-9/16” 
but  can  be  reduced  to  22”.  Available 
for  immediate  removal. 

Inland  Newspaper  Machinery  Corp. 
(913)  492-9050  Fax  (913)  492-6217 


Press  22  3/4” 


GOSS 

—  Community  SC,  7  units,  1974-76 

—  Communityr,  3  units,  1972 

—  Community  SSC,  11  units,  1981-85 

—  Suburban,  9  units.  Urbanite  folder 

—  Metro,  2  add  on  units 

—  Metro,  2:1  folder 
HARRIS 

—  N-845-6  units,  RBC-2,  1974 

—  N-850-6  y  units,  1983,  RBC-2 

—  V-25-8  units,  1980,  JF-25 

—  V-15D-8  units,  1980,  JF-25 
KING 

—  DailyKing-10  units,  KJ-8,  1984 

—  ColorKing-5  units,  KJ-8,  1970 

—  Newsking-5  units,  KJ-6,  1976 

BELL  CAMP  INCORPORATED 
(201)  492-8877  FAX  (201)  492-9777 

REBUILT  URBANITE  UNITS 
One  pair  of  stacked  units  22.80  cut  off, 
600  series  fully  rebuilt  to  OEM  specs. 
Immediate  delivery.  With  warranty. 

$1 10,000  each  $220,000  for  the  pair. 
CALL; 

BELL  CAMP  INCORPORATED 
(201)  492-8877 


SC  FOLDER  -  1981,  w/60  HP  Drive 
1/2,  1/4  folds.  Very  good  condition. 
BELL  CAMP  INCORP. 

(201)  492-8877 


TWO  four/hi  21.5  communities,  four/ 
splicers,  three  SSC  FLDR,  also  two/ 
three  color  units,  pius  extra  units.  (818) 
885-5995. 


WEB  OFFSET  PRESSES 

8-Unit  Harris  Graphics  NC  400, 

2  JMO  Folder 

Harris  V-15  A  6  units,  new  style  with 
JF-1  folder  22-3/4”  c.o. 

8-Unit  Goss  suburban  1000  Series, 
2-SC-Folder 

2-Unit  V-22  w/JF-1  Folder 

Harris  JF-4  combination  folder  with  1/2 
&  1/4  and  double  parallel  22-3/4” 
c.o. 

Harris  upper  former  for  V  series  foiders 

Sheeter,  Clark-Alken  from  a  Harris  V 
series  press,  22-3/4”  by  36”  double¬ 
width 

Count-o-veyor  2  model  104,  as-is  or 
rebuilt  with  Tach  generators 

MIRACLE  INDUSTRIES,  INC. 

259  GREAT  HILL  RD. 

NAUGATUCK,  CT  06770 

(203)  723-0928  Fax  (203)  723-0394 

215  Coastline  Road 
Sanford,  FL  32771 

(407)  321-3505  Fax  (407)  330-7556 


WANTED  TO  BUY 

Three  unit  Goss  Community,  oil,  side- 
lay,  folder,  power  and  controls.  (602) 
742-2020  or  (303)  627-8288. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 
Order  Blank 

Name _ 

Company _ _ 

Address _ 

City _ 

State _ Zip _ 

Phone _ _ 

Classification  _ 

Authorized  Signature _ 

Copy - 


No.  of  insertions:  _ Amount  Enclosed:  % 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  RATES 


Effective  January  1,  1990 


LINE  ADS 

1  week  —  $6.70  per  line 

2  weeks  —  $5.85  per  line,  per  issue. 

3  weeks  —  $5.10  per  line,  per  issue. 

4  weeks  —  $4.35  per  line,  per  issue. 

Add  $6.50  per  insertion  lor  box  service. 
Count  as  an  additional  line  in  copy. 


POSITIONS  WANTED 

1  week  —  $3.95  per  line 

2  weeks  —  $3.25  per  line,  per  issue. 

3  weeks  —  $2.75  per  line,  per  issue. 

4  weeks  —  $2.55  per  line,  per  issue. 

Add  $4.20  per  insertion  for  box  senrice. 
Count  as  an  additional  line  in  copy. 


(Jount  approximately  34  characters  and/or  spaces  per  line. 
3  lines  minimum. 

NO  ABBREVIATIONS. 


DEADLINE:  Every  Tuesday,  12  pm  (ET) 

For  Saturday’s  Issue. 

Payment  must  accompany  all  Positions  Wanted  ads. 
DISPLAY  CLASSIFIED 


The  use  of  borders,  boldface,  illustrations,  logo,  etc.,  on  classified  ads 
charged  the  following  rates  per  column  inch  per  insertion:  1  time,  $85;  2  to 
5  times,  $80;  6  to  12  times,  $75;  13  to  25  times  $70;  26  to  51  times  $65; 
52  times,  $60. 

DEADLINE:  8  days  prior  to  publication  date. 

Contract  rates  available  upon  request. 

Box  number  responses  are  mailed  each  day  as  they  are  received. 

MHw  tk  PuMUmt 

11  West  19th  Street,  NY.  NY  10011.  (212)  675-4380,  FAX  (212)  929-1259. 
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HELP  WANTED 


ACADEMIC 


ASSISTANT  PROFESSOR  OF  JOUR¬ 
NALISM,  tenure-track  position,  at 
Western  Illinois  University  for  fall 
1990.  Ph.D.  or  ABD  preferred.  Master’s 
plus  significant  experience  in  the  areas 
of  news,  magazine  and/or  PR  publica¬ 
tion  required.  To  teach  undergraduate 
media  writing/reporting,  editing  on 
computer.  Api^ication  deadline  Feb.  1, 
1990,  or  until  filled.  Send  letter, 
resume,  three  current  recommendation 
letters,  transcripts  to  Dr.  Ronald  Walk¬ 
er,  Department  of  English  and  Journal¬ 
ism.  Western  Illinois  Universitu 


California  State  University,  Fullerton 
ASSOCIATE  DEAN,  SCHOOL  OF 
COMMUNICATIONS,  mass  communi¬ 
cations,  speech  communication  and 
communicative  disorders.  Ph.D.  or 
equivalent  required.  Academic  record 
suitable  for  appointment  at  associate  or 
full  professor.  Significant  experience  in 
academic  leadership  preferred.  For 
information  send  vita  to  Chair,  Search 
Committee  for  Associate  Dean,  EC-46, 
School  of  Communications,  California 
State  University,  Fullerton,  CA  92634. 

AA/EOE. 


Fulltime  tenure  track  appointment  in 
the  Department  of  Mass  Communica¬ 
tion  as  a  generalist  with  emphasis  in 
print  journalism.  Duties  begin  August 
30,  1990.  Master’s  degree  in  journal¬ 
ism  (PhD.  preferred)  with  experience  in 
print  media.  Teaching  experience  an 
asset  with  broad  preparation  in  a  variety 
of  courses.  Teach  12  hours  per  semes¬ 
ter  and  serve  as  advisor  to  the  campus 
newspaper.  Morningside  College,  is  a 
liberal  arts  college  affiliated  with  the 
United  Methodist  Church,  has  1300 
students  and  an  expanding  communica¬ 
tions  program.  Send  letter  of  applica¬ 
tion,  vita,  transcripts  and  three  recent 
letters  of  recommendation  to:  R.  Frank¬ 
lin  Terry,  Vice  President  for  Academic 
Affairs,  1501  Morningside  Avenue, 
Sioux  City,  lA  51106.  Closing  date  is 
March  1,  1990.  An  Equal  Opportunity 
Employer. 


GRAPHIC  DESIGNER  PLUS 

Kent  State  University  invites  applica¬ 
tions  for  a  highly  professional  Graphic 
Designer  to  be  the  working  director  of 
the  studio  area  of  University  Publica¬ 
tions.  Your  most  important  credential 
will  be  your  book,  which  will  demons¬ 
trate  a  high  level  of  creative  output  and 
energy  which  must  also  evidence  itself 
in  managerial  capability.  Your  ability  to 
lead  and  set  an  example  as  a  team  play¬ 
er  is  as  important  as  your  design  talent. 
Position  availability:  immediately. 
Competitive  benefits  and  salary. 
Submit  letter  of  application,  resume 
and  references  by  January  8,  1990  to: 
Julia  Waida,  University  Editor,  Universi¬ 
ty  Publications,  Kent  State  University, 
Kent,  Ohio  44242.  Equal  Opportunity/ 
Affirmative  Action  Employer. 

JOURNALISM/COMPOSITION  FACUL¬ 
TY  POSITION:  Assistant  Professor  posi¬ 
tion  available  to  teach  reporting,  copy 
editing,  layout,  broadcast  journalism, 
and  writing;  also  supervision  of  student 
newspaper.  M.A.  required;  Ph.D. 
preferred.  Tenure-track,  academic  year 
appointment  (nine-month)  commenc¬ 
ing  Fall,  1990.  Competitive  salary; 
excellent  fringe  benefits.  Send  letter  of 
application,  vita,  and  letters  of  refer¬ 
ence  by  February  15,  1990,  to  the 
Office  of  Employee  Relations,  LAKE 
SUPEFIOR  STATE  UNIVERISTY,  Admi- 
nistro.  on  Building,  Sault  Ste.  Marie, 
Michigan  49783-1699.  Women  and 
minorities  are  especially  encouraged  to 
apply. 

An  Equal  Opportunity/Affirmative 
Action  Employer. 


HELP  WANTED 


ACADEMIC 


PHOTOJOURNALISM:  The  Pulliam 
School  of  Journalism  at  Franklin 
College  seeks  a  tenure-track  faculty 
member  with  a  concentration  in  photo¬ 
journalism  and  publication  design  to 
begin  August  24,  1990.  Teach  Msic 
and  advanced  photography,  publica¬ 
tions  design  and  related  courses,  as 
well  as  advise  student  yearbook. 
Master’s  degree  in  photojournalism  or 
other  appropriate  field  and  a  commit¬ 
ment  to  undergraduate  teaching  re¬ 
quired;  professional  experience  as 
photojournalist  and  teaching  experi¬ 
ence  highly  desirable.  Salary  and  rank 
commensurate  with  qualifications. 
Send  letter  of  application,  vita,  official 
graduate  school  transcripts,  and  three 
current  letters  of  recommendation  to; 
Chair,  Journalism  Search  Committee, 
c/o  Dean  of  the  College,  Franklin 
College,  Franklin,  Indiana  46131. 
Applications  received  by  January  22, 
1990  are  guaranteed  consideration; 
late  applications  may  be  considered 
until  position  is  filled.  AA/EOE. 


The  University  of  Michigan  Department 
of  Communication  seeks  a  lecturer  for 
its  Journalism  Writing  courses.  Primary 
responsibilities:  Supervision  of  under¬ 
graduate  journalism  writing  sequence 
and  graduate  teaching  assistants; 
teaching  of  basic  journalism  writing 
classes;  and  service  as  writing  coach  for 
the  Master’s  in  Journalism  program. 
The  position  is  a  three-year  renewable, 
non-tenure  track,  twelve-month 
appointment  beginning  Fall  1990  and 
requires  two  full  terms  of  teaching  with 
reduced  commitment  during  spring/ 
summer  terms.  Requirements:  Master^s 
Degree  and  three  years  professional 
journalism  writing  experience.  College 
teaching  experience  also  desirable. 
Send  vita,  nonreturnable  writing 
samples  and  three  letters  of  recommen¬ 
dation  by  February  19,  1990  to  Marion 
Margolf,  Department  of  Communica¬ 
tion,  JOURNALISM  WRITING  LECTUR¬ 
ER  SEARCH  COMMITTEE,  The  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Michigan,  2020  Frieze  Building, 
Ann  Arbor,  Michigan  48109-1265.  The 
UniversiW  of  Michigan  is  a  nondiscrimi- 
natory,  affirmative  action  employer,  and 
specifically  invites  and  encourages 
applications  from  minorities  and 
women. 

ADMINISTRATIVE 

Administrative  assistant  to  publisher  of 
3  L.l.  entertainment  tabloids.  Assist  in 
every  aspect  of  marketing,  promotion, 
office  management.  1  -  3  years  experi¬ 
ence.  Strong  verbal,  office  skills. 
$21,000  salary.  Cover  letter,  resume 
Good  Times,  Box  303,  Roslyn,  NY 
11576. 


HUMAN  RESOURCES  DIRECTOR 

McClatchy  Newspapers  is  seeking  a 
senior  human  resources  professional  at 
the  corporate  level. 

Requires  Solid  experience  in  benefits 
administration,  executive  recruitment, 
successor  planning,  training,  communi¬ 
cations,  labor  relations  and  all  aspects 
of  employee  relations. 

We  are  a  growing  public  company  with 
5,0(X)  plus  employees,  excellent  salary 
and  benefit  programs.  Apply  to  Direc¬ 
tor,  Employee  Relations,  McClatchy 
Newspapers,  P.O.  Box  15779, 
Sacramento,  CA  95852. 

An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer. 
PUBLISHER 

Lifetime  opportunity  with  old  privately 
held  newspaper  chain  in  Ohio.  Hands- 
on  management  with  strong  background 
in  all  facets  of  newspaper  publishing. 
Excellem:  benefits,  salary  and  bonus 
package.  Send  resume  to  Box  4310, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


POSTAL  EXPERT 

RESTON,  Virginia:  Postal  Expert-a 
specialist  in  the  services  offered  by  the 
Postal  Service  and  affiliated  busines¬ 
ses,  particularly  in  direct  mail,  address¬ 
ing  and  database  marketing.  Applicant 
will  be  knowledgeable  about  govern¬ 
ment  policy.  An  advanced  degree  in 
political  science,  business,  economics 
or  law  is  helpful  but  not  required.  Good 
writing  and  speaking  skills  necessary. 
Interest  in  working  with  a  wide  array  of 
business  executives  and  pqlicymakers 
in  a  demanding  but  fascinating  environ¬ 
ment.  Salary  competitive.  Please  send 
resume  to:  Attention  Personnel,  P.O. 
Box  17407,  Dulles  Airport,  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.C.  20041. 

EOE 


ADVERTISING 


ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR.  Competitive 
metropolitan  area  in  southern  Zone  5.  If 
you  like  a  challenge  and  have  a  proven 
track  record  let’s  talk.  Group  of  free 
weeklies  with  excellent  news,  art,  distri¬ 
bution  need  aggressive  sales  depart¬ 
ment.  If  you  can  lead,  train  and  sell 
write  Box  4327,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR 
For  30,000  daily  in  upper  Midwest 
capital  city.  Modern  facilities;  safe, 
clean  community,  outdoor  recreation  on 
one  of  America’s  great  river  systems. 
Sustained  circulation  growth  provides 
competitive  edge  in  a  $15  million  ad 
sales  market.  Strong  staff  needs  proven 
motivator  with  organizational  skills  and 
analytical  ability.  Position  created 
through  promotion  to  corporate  head¬ 
quarters.  Send  letter  of  application  and 
resume  to:  Paula  Redmann,  The 
Bismarck  Tribune,  PO  Box  1498, 
Bismarck,  ND  58502. 


ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR 

The  New  Jersey  Herald,  a  20,000  daily, 
is  interviewing  for  an  experienced  news¬ 
paper  advertising  professional  to  direct 
our  total  advertising  sales  team.  Candi¬ 
dates  should  have  experience  with 
retail,  classified  and  promotion.  This  is 
a  career  opportuni^  with  an  excellent 
salary,  fringe  benefits  and  work  environ¬ 
ment  in  a  beautiful  rural  area  of  New 
Jersey.  Please  send  resume  to: 

James  W.  (Filins 
PO  Box  10 
Newton,  NJ  07860 

CLASSIFIED  MANAGER 
60,000  circulation  and  growing  daily/ 
weekly  newspaper  group  seeks  creative 
manager  to  develop  a  1990’s  classified 
strategy  for  three  newspapers.  Previous 
classified  experience  in  competitive 
market  a  plus.  Opportunity  in  explosive 
market.  Tribune  Co.  benefits.  Send 
resume  to  Advertising  Director,  Mary 
Jacobus,  SDR/Times  Advocate  News¬ 
papers,  2()7  East  Pennsylvania  Ave., 
Escondido,  CA  92025. 

CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  MANAGER 

Approximately  30,000  daily  and 
Sunday  paper  in  southeastern  highly- 
competitive,  growing  market  is  seeking 
a  strong  leader  for  its  Classified  Depart¬ 
ment.  Person  must  have  people  skills, 
planning  and  organizational  abilities, 
competitive  experience,  plus  success  as 
a  manager  on  smaller  paper  or  assistant 
manager  on  larger  one. 

Salary,  sales  incentive  and  excellent 
benefits. 

Please  send  resume  with  salary  history 
to  Box  4349,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Invest  in  Your  Future. 
Subscribe  to  E&P  Today! 
Call  (212)  675-4380 


HELP  WANTED 


ADVERTISING 


CLASSIFIED  MANAGER 
Live  in  the  splendor  of  western  Montana 
and  enjoy  a  high  quality  of  life  while 
working  for  a  progressive  newspaper. 
The  Missoulian  is  looking  for  a  bright, 
aggressive  person  with  a  proven  track 
record  in  plant  management  and  sales 
person  motivation.  $24,000  -  $30,0<X} 
depending  on  expei;ience.  If  interested, 
se^  letter  of  application  with  resume 
to  Bobbie  Engelstad,  Human  Resources 
Director,  The  Missoulian,  PO  Box 
8029,  Missoula,  MT  59807  by  Friday, 
January  5,  1990. 


Fast  growing  small  daily  Monday-Friday 
PM  Saturday/Sunday  AM  90  miles 
north  of  Atlanta.  Requirements  include 
management  experience,  leadership, 
knowledge  of  all  newspaper  operations 
including  classified  computer  systems. 
Ability  to  train,  inspire  and  motivate 
display/classified  staff.  Hands  on  direc¬ 
tor  promotional  minded  with  proven 
track  record.  Ability  to  improve  TMC 
required.  Resume  cetailing  experience 
and  salary  history.  Send  to  Box  4352, 
Editor  &  Publisher.  Several  samples  of 
successful  promotions  or  ideas  useful. 


RETAIL  MANAGER 

We  are  looking  for  a  pro  capable  of 
directing  the  activities  of  our  hard  work¬ 
ing  retail  staff.  Must  be  well  schooled 
and  experienced  in  advertising  sales, 
sales  training  and  sales  management 
and  has  demonstrated  strong  leadership 
skills.  Competitive  market  experience 
desireable.  If  you  are  this  special 
person  who  has  ideas  and  the  ability  to 
follow  through  on  assignments  and  to 
motivate  a  sales  staff  daily,  we  can  offer 
you  an  excellent  salary  and  bonus,  an 
excellent  benefit  package  and  good 
gross  potential  with  one  of  the  nation’s 
dominant  newspaper/media  companies. 
Zone  4.  Send  resume  in  strictest  confi- 
dence  to:  Box  4343,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


It  is  curious  what  shifts  we 
make  to  escape  thinking. 
Herman  Melville 


ART/GRAPHICS 


ART  DIRECTOR 
GRAPHICS  EDITOR 
Ohio’s  top  paper  in  “general  excel¬ 
lence"  (AP,  1989)  is  looking  for  a 
hands-on  manager  to  lead  award¬ 
winning  art  department.  Macintosh  and 
infographic  skills  a  must.  Circulation 
232,000  Sunday.  Please  write  John 
Thomson,  AME/Graphics,  Dayton  Daily 
News,  45  South  Ludlow  Street.  Dayton, 
OH  45402. 


Art/Production  Director  for  L.I.  enter¬ 
tainment  tabloids.  Needs  hands-on 
leader  with  strong  type,  spec,  design, 
pasteup,  organizational  skills.  $25,()00 
salary.  Resume  to  Box  303,  Roslyn,  NY 
11576. 


GRAPHIC  ARTIST 

We  need  a  Mac-sawy  informational 
graphics  specialist  who  can  help  us  turn 
out  maps,  charts  and  other  graphics 
with  quick  turnaround  for  news  and 
feature  sections.  Experience  in  free¬ 
hand  illustration  would  be  a  big  plus. 
We’ll  consider  a  beginner  with  good 
ideas  and  technical  skills.  We’re 
expanding  our  operation  to  include 
some  nifty  new  sections  using  a  lot  of 
color.  We  offer  a  good  starting  salary, 
excellent  benefits  and  pleasant  workirig 
atmosphere.  Write,  sending  samples  of 
your  work  and  salary  requirements,  to: 
Patrick  (^urn 
Managing  Editor 
The  State  Journal-Register 
One  Copy  Plaza 
P.O.  Box  219 
Springfield,  IL  61705 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  December  23, 1989 
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HELP  WANTED 


ART/GRAPHICS _ 

PHOTO  AND  GRAPHICS  DIRECTOR 
Supervises  three  full-time  and  two  part- 
time  photographers  and  two  full-time 
artists.  Works  with  managing  editor  on 
all  aspects  of  transition  to  color  (new 
press  coming).  Oversees  photo 
supplies/budget  and  darkroom.  Attends 
news  meetings.  Able  to  shoot  photos  or 
run  Mac  as  needed.  Must  have  solid 
news  background,  experience  supen/is- 
ing  photojgraphers,  developing  graphics 
and  working  with  color.  Must  be  tough 
resilient  manager  with  solid  people 
skills.  Send  resumes  to  Chips  Quinn, 
Manning  Editor,  Poughkeepsie  Jour¬ 
nal,  TO  Box  1231,  Poughkeepsie,  NY 
12602. 


_ CIRCULATION _ 

CIRCULATION  SUPERVISOR 
We  have  an  immediate  opening  for 
circulation  supervisor  to  direct  the 
activities  of  a  team  of  district  sales 
managers  in  a  large  metropolitan  area. 

This  is  an  excellent  opportunity  for  a 
positive  individual  who  works  well  under 
pressure  and  enjoys  challenges.  Work 
for  a  Pulitzer  Prize  winning  newspaper 
owned  by  Knight-Ridder  with  circula¬ 
tion  over  200,000.  Planning  and 
communication  skills  a  must.  Attractive 
benefit  package  and  salary.  Women  and 
minorities  encouraged  to  apply. 

Send  resume  and  brief  letter  stating 
career  goals  with  salary  history  to: 

San  Jose  Mercury  News 
750  Ridder  Park  Drive 
San  Jose,  CA  95190 
Attn:  Victor  Aught  III 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER 

A  challenging  Circulation  Manager  posi¬ 
tion  open  to  manage/direct  the  prepara¬ 
tion  and  distribution  of  our  publication. 
We  will  nearly  double  in  circulation  next 
quarter.  Ideal  candidate  will  have  3  -  5 
years  prover  experience  in  managing  a 
multi-shift,  multi-faceted  department. 
Must  have  experience  in  postal  proce¬ 
dures,  mechanical  and  hand  inserting, 
shipping  &  receiving,  warehousing  and 
staff  management.  Potpourri  offers 
competitive  salaries  and  a  comprehen¬ 
sive  benefits  package.  Zone  9.  Send 
resume  to:  POTPOURRI,  c/o  Mr.  C. 
Graves,  1350  Duane  Ave.,  Santa  Clara, 
CA  95054. 


CIRCULATION 
PROMOTION  MANAGER 
Highly  competitive  northern  New  Jersey 
newsMper  (60,000D/70,000S)  is  look¬ 
ing  for  a  self-motivated,  results- 
oriented,  shirt  sleeve  Promotion  Mana¬ 
ger  (no  desk  jockeys  please).  The  ideal 
candidate  will  have  experience  in 
budget  control,  in  house  phone  room, 
NIE  program,  direct  mail  and  in-paper 
promotions.  Please  send  cover  letter, 
salary  history  and  resume  to: 

Harry  R.  McAipin 
Circulation  Director 
DAILY  RECORD 
629  Parsippany  Rd., 
Parsippany,  NJ  07054 
NO  PHONE  CALLS 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER 

Great  opportunity  for  experienced, 
professional  promoter  and  department 
manager  to  lead  36,000  6-day  PM  to 
Sunday,  new  TMCs  and  40,000  circula¬ 
tion.  Good  living  near  the  shores  of  Lake 
Michiran,  easy  access  to  Chicago,  and 
growth  opportunities  within  national 
group.  Resume  to  Publisher,  The 
Herald-Palladium,  PO  Box  128,  St. 
Joseph,  Ml  49085-0128. 


Invest  in  Your  Future. 
Subscribe  to  E&P  Today! 
Call  (212)  675-4380 

40 


HELP  WANTED 


CIRCULATION 


CIRCULATION  DIRECTOR 
Aggressive,  competitive  daily  newspap¬ 
er  market  requires  top-notch  circulation 
executive  to  get  my  net  paid  figures 
moving.  If  you  are  willing  to  re-locate 
(Zone  2),  like  monetary  rewards  and  can 
produce  results,  send  cover  letter  and 
resume  to  Box  4367,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


WANTED:  A  Circulation  Director  who 
can  increase  my  circulation.  We  are  a 
M-F  PM  and  Sunday  AM.  We  are  close 
to  14,000,  with  potential,  but  stalled. 
We  are  paying  28,000,  plus  up  to 
5,000  bonus.  Nice  area  to  live  and 
work.  If  you  can  make  it  happen,  send 
me  a  resume  NOW.  Include  a  cover 
letter  and  tell  me  about  yourself  and  tell 
me  why  YOU  can  increase  my  paid 
circulation.  No  phone  calls.  No  applic¬ 
ants  will  be  considered  outside  of  CA, 
AZ,  NV,  UT.  Neil  D.  Williams, 
Publisher,  The  Sentinel,  PO  Box  9, 
Hanford,  CA  93232. 


The  income  tax  has  made 
more  liars  out  of  the 
American  people  than  golf 
has.  Even  when  you  make  a 
tax  form  out  on  the  level, 
you  don’t  know  when  it’s 
through  if  you  are  a  crook 
or  a  martyr. 

Will  Rogers 


COUMUNICATIONS 

COMMUNICATIONS  DIRECTOR 

Episcopal  Diocese  of  Atlanta  seeks 
director  of  communications  for  all  infor¬ 
mation  activities,  including  publica¬ 
tions.  5  years  related  experience 
required.  Media  experience  desirable. 
Episcopalian  preferred,  knowledge  of 
Episcopal  church  structure  essential. 
Salary  in  the  $30's  plus  benefits.  Send 
resumes,  writing  samples  to: 

Bishop  of  Atlanta 
2744  Peachtree  Road,  N.W. 
Atlanta,  GA  30363 


COMPUTER  TECHNOLOGY 

The  Chicago  Sun  Times  has  an  opening 
for  an  Atex  Systems  manager.  Know¬ 
ledgeable  in  system  operations  and 
format  writing,  who  is  effective  in  work¬ 
ing  with  users  under  deadline  pressure 
and  who  possesses  the  ability  to  train 
new  users. 

Candidate  should  have  copy  editing  or 
lay  out  editing  experience  and  be  profi¬ 
cient  in  PC  applications  including  word 
processing,  communications,  spread 
sheets  and  data  bases. 

We  offer  an  excellent  compensation  and 
benefits  package.  Qualified  candidates 
should  send  resume  and  salary  history 
to  Employee  Relations  Department, 
Chicago  Sun  Times,  401  North  Wabash 
Ave,  (Jhicago,  IL  60611. 


CONSULTANTS _ 

CONSULTANT 

International  design,  engineering  and 
construction  firm,  located  in  the 
Midwest,  is  seeking  a  person  exper¬ 
ienced  in  newspaper  operations  to 
consult  in  the  planning  of  newspaper 
facilities.  A  strong  background  im 
production  is  a  requirement.  Previous 
experience  with  facility  programs  is 
preferred.  Competitive  salary  and  bene¬ 
fits  package.  Please  send  your  resume 
and  salary  history  to  Box  4370,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED 


DATA  PROCESSING 


SYSTEM  ANAYLIST 

Major  Zone  6  daily  is  seeking  an  assis¬ 
tant  systems  anaylist  to  work  in  systems 
department.  Experience  with  front  end 
systems,  typesetters,  and  formatting 
required.  This  position  involves  a  great 
deal  of  interaction  with  system  users 
and  hardware  and  software  technical 
staff.  Submit  resume  with  salary  history 
to  Box  4334,  Editor  &  Publisher.  An 
Equal  Opportunity  Employer  M/F. 


_ EDITORIAL _ 

Arts,  music,  entertainment  light  your 
fire?  Looking  for  warmer  climate  and 
lively  area  in  which  to  write  for  growing 
10(),000  newspaper?  If  so,  send 
resume,  work  samples  to  Steve  Pappas, 
News-Journal,  PO  Box  2831,  Daytona 
Beach,  FL  32115-2831. 


ASSISTANT  TO  COMPANY  PRESIDENT 
Management  training  position  for 
minority  journalist  with  minimum  3 
years  newsroom  experience  and 
commitment  to  career  in  newspaper 
management.  Trainee  will  sen/e  for  one 
year  as  hands-on  assistant  to  company 
president  in  all  aspects  of  managing 
small  newspaper  group.  Begins 
Summer/Fall  1990.  Salary  commensu¬ 
rate  with  experience.  Relocation  allow¬ 
ance.  Application  deadline  Feb.  2, 
1990.  Please  send  resume,  two  letters 
of  recommendation  and  500-word 
essay  describing  reasons  for  interest  in 
position  to: 

Mr.  Loren  F.  Ghiglione,  President, 
Worcester  County  Newspapers,  25  Elm 
Street,  Southbridge,  MA  01550. 

ASSOCIATE  EDITOR 

For  bi-monthly  magazine  on  the  opposi¬ 
tion  in  Eastern  Europe.  Responsibilities 
include:  copy-editing,  research,  word 
process,  type-set  on  computer.  Know¬ 
ledge  of  Czech,  Hungarian,  or  other  E. 
European  language  a  plus  but  not 
required.  18-22K.  Send  resume  and 
several  samples  of  work  to  Astrid  Bene- 
dek.  Institute  for  Democracy  in  Eastern 
Europe,  3rd  floor,  48  East  21st  Street, 
NY,  NY  10010. 


BUREAU  CHIEF  for  Zone  9  mountain 
community.  Responsible  for  news 
content,  photos,  features  for  zoned 
daily  edition.  Great  opportunity  with 
newspaper  group  dedicated  to  quality. 
Box  4353,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


BUSINESS  WRITER 

Florida  Trend,  monthly  state-wide  busi¬ 
ness  magazine  owned  by  the  St.  Peters- 
burgh  Times  Publishing  Company, 
seeks  experienced  business  reporter 
with  excellent  writing  skills.  Salary 
competitive  with  metros  and  national 
magazines.  Only  all-stars  should  apply. 
Send  clips,  resume  to: 

Matt  Walsh,  Florida  Trend,  1  4th  St.  N., 
St.  Petersburgh,  FL  33701. 

BUSINESS  REPORTER 

32,000  business  weekly  seeks  aggres¬ 
sive  reporter  to  cover  financial  services 
beat,  including  stock  market  and 
company  performance.  Send  resume 
and  clips  to  John  P.  MelloJr.,  Managing 
Editor,  Boston  Business  Journal,  451 
D.  Street,  Boston,  MA  02210-1907. 
Att:  Editorial  Opening. 

BUSINESS  EDITOR 

Toledo  Blade  is  seeking  a  business 
editor  to  develop  comprehensive  cover¬ 
age  on  local  and  regional  basis.  Direct 
staff  of  five  reporters.  Previous  admini¬ 
strative  or  editor-level  experience 
desired.  Daily  circulation  155,000. 
Salary  starting  a  $8 13/week.  Send 
resume  by  January  8  to  Jo  K.  Yarbor¬ 
ough,  541  Superior  St.,  Toledo,  OH 
43660. 


Hr  .P  WANTED 


EDITORIAL 


BUSINESS  REPORTERS 
Motivated,  self-starters  seeking  chal¬ 
lenge.  Enterprise  stories,  document- 
based  business  reporting.  A  thorough 
reporter’s  dream  job.  Beat  the  L.A. 
Times  and  The  Orange  County  Register 
at  their  sto'ies.  Resume  and  clips  to 
Mike  Stone,  Editor,  Orange  County 
Business  Journal,  4590  MacArthur 
Blvd.,  Newport  Beach,  CA  92660.  FAX 
(714)  833-8751.  Hurry. 


CITY  EDITOR  -  Community  daily  in 
rapid  growth  area  near  Washington,  DC. 
Box  4337,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

CITY  HALL  REPORTER 
For  6,500  circulation,  6-day  a  week 
newspaper.  This  beat  has  it  all:  an  elec¬ 
tion  in  April,  colorful  commissioners, 
meaty  stories.  Also  cover  politics  and 
general  assignment  news.  Bachelor's 
degree,  at  least  one  year  experience 
required.  Send  clips,  resume  and  refer¬ 
ences  to:  Managing  Editor  Margo  Ryan, 
Williston  Daily  Herald,  TO  Box  1447, 
Williston,  ND  58801. 


COME  TO  THE  BIG  SKY  -  Editor  -  must 
be  experienced,  ambitious  and  a 
producer.  News  staff  of  three.  Four  M 
circulation  twice  weekly.  Southwest 
Montana.  Good  salary  plus  benefits. 
Apply  to  Dean  Neitz,  Anaconda  Leader, 
121  Main  St.,  Anaconda,  MT  59711. 
(406)  563-5283. _ 

COMMUNITY  NEWS  REPORTER 

Need  aggressive,  energetic  reporter  to 
cover  hard-hitting  community  news. 
You’ll  be  working  for  two  award-winning 
weekly  newspapers,  circ.  57,000,  in 
the  highly  competitive  Washin^on  D.C. 
metro|x>litan  market.  Must  be  able  to 
write  clear,  convincing  copy  deadline, 
track  ongoing  stories  and  produce 
enterprise  and  feature  stories,  as  well. 
Entiy  level.  Send  resumes  and  clips  to: 
Judi  Scioli,  Managing  Editor,  Almanac 
Newspapers,  9910  River  Road,  Poto¬ 
mac,  MD  20854.  No  calls. 


COPY  DESK 

ASSISTANT  NEWS  EDITOR:  50G,  Zone 
3  award-winner  seeks  assistant  night 
copy  editor  for  Harris-paginated  desk. 
Great  place  to  live  and  work.  Salary 
expectations,  resume  and  work  samples 
to  Box  4333,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


COPY  EDITOR 

Copy  editor  sought  by  41,000  PM  daily 
in  N.C.  Some  experience  preferred  but 
applications  from  young  grammarians 
with  spelling  abili^,  imagination  and 
potential  would  be  welcome.  Send 
resume,  work  samples  and  salary  expec¬ 
tations  to  Mike  Rouse,  Managing 
Editor,  The  Fayetteville  Observer,  PO 
Box  849,  Fayetteville,  NC  28302. 

COPY  EDITOR 

If  you  have  the  talent  to  compete  on  a 
metropolitan  daily  but  prefer  the  world 
of  the  community  newspaper,  this  inno¬ 
vative  Florida  daily  is  looking  for  you. 
We  need  a  good  word  person  who  has  1  - 
2  years’  experience  and  an  excellent 
command  of  grammar,  usage  and  AP 
style.  Send  resume,  salary  requirement 
and  samples  of  headlines  and  edited 
stories  to  Box  4347,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


COPY  EDITOR 

Progressive  56,000  PM  daily  in  north¬ 
ern  Utah  has  an  immediate  opening  on 
its  universal  copy  desk.  Some  experi¬ 
ence  editing  and  writing  headlines 
required;  layout  experience  a  plus. 
Some  weekend  work  likely.  Enjoy 
moderate  cost  of  living,  near  ^i  resorts 
and  national  parks  in  the  scenic  inter¬ 
mountain  west.  Send  resume,  clips  and 
salary  history  with  cover  letter  to  Roger 
Plothow,  Assistant  Managing  Editor, 
The  Standard  Examiner,  PO  Box  951, 
Ogden,  UT  84402. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  December  23,  1989 
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HELP  WANTED 
EDITORIAL 


Eastern  Idaho  family  owned  newspaper 
near  Yellowstone  and  Jackson  Hole 
Wyoming  seeks  an  education  reporter 
and  a  general  assignment  reporter.  The 
education  reporter  covers  education 
issues  state  wide,  including  the  state’s 
board  of  education,  three  universities 
and  the  nation's  largest  private  junior 
coilege.  The  general  assignment  beat  is 
an  entry-level  position  in  an  area  with 
tremendous  news  potential.  Good  pay 
and  benefits  on  a  26,000  circulation, 
6-day  a  week  daily  with  Sunday  that  is 
growing.  Join  a  team  working  t )  make 
this  paper  the  best  in  the  nor  hwest. 
Send  resume  and  clips  to  Managing 
Editor,  The  Post-Register,  PO  Box 
1800,  Idaho  Falls,  ID  83402. 


COPY  EDITORS 

The  Lexington  Herald-Leader  is  looking 
for  copy  editors  with  excellent  language 
skills  and  the  ability  to  write  compelling 
headlines  for  our  news  copy  desk.  Slot 
experience  a  plus.  We're  a  growing 
Knight-Ridder  newspaper  with  circula¬ 
tion  of  125,000  daily  and  160,000 
Sunday  in  the  Bluegrass  horse  country 
of  central  Kentucky.  Interested?  Call  or 
write  John  Mueller,  Copy  Desk  Chief, 
Lexington  Herald-Leader,  100  Midland 
Avenue,  Lexington,  KY  40508.  (606) 
231-3269.  EOE  M/F. 


COPY  EDITOR 

Strong  copy  editor  with  experience  in 
page  layout  and  makeup.  Knowledge  of 
thoroughbred  racing  a  plus,  but  not 
essential.  Salary  $40K -i-  depending  on 
experience.  All  benefits  and  pleasant 
working  conditions  in  Zone  2.  Send 
resume  to:  PO  Box  1015-Editor,  High- 
tstown,  NJ  08520. 


EDITORIAL  PAGE  EDITOR 
Knight-Ridder  daily  seeks  experienced 
person  willing  to  break  with  tradition. 
Apply  to  Editor,  Boca  Raton  News,  33 
Southeast  Third  St.,  Boca  Raton,  FL 
3343Z _ _ 


EDITORIAL  WRITER 
Major  conservative  west  coast  daily 
seeks  experienced  editorial  writer.  Send 
resume  and  clips  to  Box  4264,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


EDITORS/REPORTERS 
The  Warren  Tribune  Chronicle,  a 
41, (XK)  Northeast  Ohio  daily  commit¬ 
ted  to  improving  its  local  news  package, 
needs  journalists  with  varying  degrees 
of  experience  for  the  following  jobs: 
•Assistant  news  editor. 

•Editorial  page  editor. 

•Business  editor. 

•Copy  editor. 

•General  assignment  reporter. 
•Education  reporter. 

•Social  services/minority  affairs 
reporter. 

Send  resume  and  clips  to  Managing 
Editor  William  J.  Sedivy,  The  Tribune 
Chronicle,  240  Franklin  St.  SE, 
Warren,  OH  44482. 


EDITOR  I 

Strong  editor  with  keen  news  judgment, 
drive  and  imagination,  needed  to  lead  a 
growing  community-oriented,  twice- 
weekly  into  the  199(JS.  The  Morgan  Hill 
Times  is  the  newspaper  of  record  for  an 
upscale  community  of  about  30,000 
just  south  of  San  Jose.  Send  resume, 
clips  to:  Fuller  Cowell,  Publisher,  Gavi- 
lan  Newspapers,  PO  Box  22365,  Gilroy, 
CA  95021. 


EDITOR 

We’re  looking  for  a  newsroom  leader  to 
take  over  our  quality,  progressive 
12,000-circulation  AM  Sun  -  Fri  in  a 
Zone  5  university  town.  The  successful 
candidate  will  be  willing  to  take  on  a 
high  community  profile,  be  committed 
to  the  highest  standards  of  community 
journalism,  and  be  able  to  maximize  the 
potential  of  our  16-person  staff.  Salary 
starts  at  $30,000.  Send  resume  and 
introductory  letter  to  Box  4345,  Editor 
&  Publisher.  _ 


irS  A  CLASSIFIED  SECRET! 

We^ll  never  reveal  the  identity 
of  an  E&P  box  holder . 


If  you  don’t  want  your  reply  to  go  to 
certain  newspapers  (or  companies), 
seal  your  reply  in  an  envelope 
addressed  to  the  E  &  P  Classified 
Advertising  Department  with  an 
attached  note  listing  newspapers  or 
companies  you  do  not  want  the  reply 
to  reach.  If  the  Box  Number  you’re 
answering  is  on  your  list,  we’ll  dis¬ 
card  your  reply. 

When  you  need  Classified, 

,  we’re  here  -  every  week! 


HELP  WANTED 


EDITORIAL 


EDITOR 

The  Amador  Ledger  Dispatch  in  Jack- 
son,  CA,  is  seeking  an  experienced 
editor  who  is  creative  and  energetic  to 
produce  a  newsy  community  newspap¬ 
er.  He  or  she  will  direct  the  editorial 
staff  of  a  three  times  a  week  growing 
newspaper.  Must  be  familiar  with 
government  reporting,  photography, 
page  design  and  production.  The  paper, 
recently  acquired  by  McClatchy  News¬ 
papers,  is  in  a  rural,  scenic  and  fast¬ 
growing  area  of  the  Sierra  Nevada 
Mother  Lode.  Must  work  in  partnership 
with  the  General  Mana«r.  Please  send 
resume,  references  and  salary  expecta¬ 
tions  to  the  Director  of  Emplc^rees  Rela¬ 
tions,  McClatchy  Newspap^s,  P.O.  Box 
15779,  Sacramento,  CA  95852.  An 
Equal  Opportunity  Employer. 


EXPANDING 

The  new  independent  publisher  of  The 
Anchorage  Times  is  tooling  up  to  win 
the  forty-nine  states  newspaper  war 
against  a  California  chain.  We  have 
immediate  openings  for  aggressive 
investigative/beat  repqrters  and  editors, 
polished  feature  writers,  and  exper¬ 
ienced  copy  and  layout  editors  for  ALL 
sections  of  the  paper.  Our  PM  daily,  AM 
Sat-Sun  paper  wants  fresh  ideas  and 
hard-nos^  reporting  skills.  If  you  are  a 
fighter,  send  resume  and  clips  to: 

Carol  Wood 
Box  40 

Anchorage,  Ak  99510 
Less  than  three  years  experience  need 
not  apply. 

Expanding  weekly  trade  publication  in 
financial  services  industry  seeks  repor¬ 
ters.  Business  reporting  experience 
helpful,  but  not  required.  We  prefer 
bri^t  energetic  individuals  for  reloca¬ 
tion  in  Florida's  Palm  Beach  County. 
Resume,  clips  to  Editor,  P.O.  Box 
088888,  N.  Palm  Beach,  FL  33408. 


Experienced  reporter  with  demon¬ 
strated  ability  to  consistently  produce 
compelling  stories.  Resume  and  clips  to 
The  News,  33  SE  Third  St.,  Boca 
Raton,  FL  33432. 


FEATURES  EDITOR 

We're  looking  for  a  features  editor 
whose  story  ideas  and  layouts  are  unor¬ 
thodox,  who  screams  in  anguish  at  the 
phrase  "we’ve  always  done  it  that  way" 
and  who's  frustrated  by  having  too  many 
rules  to  follow. 

The  news  content  and  look  of  our 
71,000  -  circulation  newspaper  have 
gone  from  dull  and  bland  to  compelling 
and,  sometimes,  controversial.  We  want 
a  features  and  entertainment  section  to 
match. 

Contact  Gale  Baldwin,  Editor,  The  Tren- 
tonian,  600  Perry  St.,  Trenton,  NJ, 
08602. 


FEATURES  WRITER 
The  Daily  News  of  Los  Angeles  is  look¬ 
ing  for  applicants  for  current  and  future 
positions  in  the  features  department.  If 
you  want  to  be  a  general  assignment 
lifestyle  writer,  or  if  you  have  interest  in 
covering  art  and  design,  we  would  like 
to  hear  from  you.  Applicants  should 
have  a  college  degree,  at  least  three 
years  of  solid  daily  experience,  excel¬ 
lent  clips  and  dynamic  story  ideas.  If 
you  are  interested,  please  send  a 
resume,  up  to  10  clips,  salary  history 
and  salary  expectations  to  Dorothy 
Reinhold,  Features  Editor,  PO  Box 
4200,  Woodland  Hills,  CA  91365  No 
phone  calls  please. 


GOVERNMENT  JOBS  $16,040  - 
$59,230/yr.  Now  Hiring.  Call  l-(805) 
687-6000  Ext.  R-42bl  for  current 
federal  list.  (Fee  required.) 


FEATURE  WRITER 

Aggressive  suburban  Ohio  daily  seeks 
feature  writer  bubbling  over  with  crea¬ 
tive  energy.  Beat  is  60%  lifestyle,  40% 
entertainment.  Experience  preferred. 
But  show  us  your  well  crafted,  original 
writing.  We’d  rather  have  a  grad  with  a 
spark  than  a  veteran  seeking  respite 
from  the  council  meeting  blues.  Karen 
Sandstrom,  Managing  Editor  Features, 
The  News-Herald,  38879  Mentor  Ave., 
Willoughby,  OH  44094. 


Full-time  news  room  vacancy  for  Accent 
(family  feature)  department.  Applicant 
should  be  experienced  at  page  layout 
and  writing.  Skill  in  photographic 
design  for  full  color  pages  is  required. 
Staridards  are  high.  Fine  opportunity  for 
individual  creativity.  Full  minge  bene¬ 
fits.  Liberal  arts  or  journalism  degree 
desired.  Send  resume  and  samples  of 
work  to  Mrs.  Sherry  Weiler,  Accent 
Editor,  The  Daily  Journal,  8  Dearborn 
Square,  Kankakee,  IL  60901. 


HARD-NOSED,  HARD-WORKING, 
HARD-NEWS  REPORTER  NEEDED  for 
aggressive,  attractive,  award-winning 
40,000  daily  on  Florida  Gulf  Coast. 
Beginners  and  “feature  writers"  need 
not  apply.  Grammer  and  spelling  tests, 
and  a  tryout  required.  $400-$450  week 
for  the  right  person.  Application  dead¬ 
line  January  15.  Send  resume,  clips, 
references,  and  job  history  including 
current  salary  to:  Box  4355,  Editor  £ 
Publisher. 


IMMEDIATE  OPENINGS  for  county 
government  reporter,  medical  writer 
and  sports  writer.  Send  resume,  clips, 
references  and  salary  history  to  Jim 
Small,  Editor,  Hickory  Daily  Record,  PO 
Box  968,  Hickory,  NC  28603. 

MANAGING  EDITOR 
For  25,000  AM  six  day  daily  in  attrac¬ 
tive,  fast-growing  Zone  9  area.  We  are 
seeking  an  individual  with  proven 
editorial  and  team  building  skills,  the 
equivalent  of  three  to  five  years 
management  experience  supervising  at 
least  fifteen  employees,  and  the  ability 
to  motivate  and  develop  talent.  Please 
send  your  resume  including  salary 
history  to  Box  4326,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


MANAGING  EDITOR  to  direct  staff  of 
five  for  Zone  2  weekly  trade  publication. 
Applicant  must  have  management  and 
newsroom  experience  with  a  solid 
grounding  in,  at  least,  one  phase  of 
business  reporting.  Knowledge  of  PC 
based  editing  and  XyWrite  a  definite 
plus.  Salary  $32,000  -  $37,000 
depending  on  qualifications  and  experi¬ 
ence.  Good  benefits  with  solid,  estab¬ 
lished  company.  Reply  in  confidence 
with  letter  and  resume  to  Box  4364, 
Editor  St  Publisher. _ 

MANAGING  EDITOR  for  small  Michigan 
daily.  Strong  emphasis  on  local  news 
and  community  involvement.  Excellent 
chance  for  growth  in  a  good  community. 
Write  Box  4368,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Major  northeast  metro  sports  depart¬ 
ment  looking  for  copy  editor  and  slot 
editor.  Must  be  able  to  handle  heavy 
volume  of  copy  on  deadline.  Minimum 
three  years  experience  required  Box 
4321,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


NEWS  EDITOR 

This  is  it!  A  leading  publisher  in  Zone  6 
seeks  an  experienced  newsroom  leader 
to  direct  challenging  OSHA  and  envir¬ 
onmental  newsletter  operation. 

This  is  an  excellent  opportunity  for  an 
editor  or  middle  manager  with  a  large 
paper  who  desires  the  opportunity  to 
direct  his/her  own  news  department. 
Send  resume  and  salary  histoiY  with  a 
cover  letter  to  Box  4331,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 
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HELP  WANTED 


EDITORIAL 


MANAGING  EDITOR 
Small  midwest  7  day  daily  in  need  of 
(experienced  managing  editor.  Box 
•4363,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


NEWS  EDITOR 

Experienced  wordsmith  with  an  eye  for 
layout  and  the  ability  to  handle  people 
needed  to  run  news  desk  for  an  aggres¬ 
sive  19,000  AM  daily  in  centralNew 
Jersey.  We're  a  good  paper  looking  to 
get  better  and  looking  for  people  to  help 
us  do  that.  Send  cover  letter,  resume, 
samples  of  your  work  and  salary  require¬ 
ments  to  Bill  Blocher,  Managing  Editor, 
Ocaan  County  Observer,  8  Robbins  St., 
Toms  River,  NJ  08754.  Northeast  appl¬ 
icants  preferred. 


NEWS  EDITOR 

Supervise  news  room  at  night.  Must 
have  firm  grip  of  newsdesk  procedures 
and  strong  one-on-one  editing  skills. 
Must  be  able  to  mobilize  newsroom 
under  the  gun.  Must  be  creative:  a  wiz 
at  design,  packaging  and  working  wires. 
Must  be  a  solid,  inspirational  manager. 
Send  resumes  to  Chips  Quinn,  Manag¬ 
ing  Editor,  Poughkeepsie  Journal,  PO 
Box  1231,  Poughkeepsie,  NY  12602. 


NEWS  EDITOR 

For  6,500  circulation,  6-day  a  week  PM 
newspaper.  Edit  Sunday  AM  paper  and 
advance  business,  agriculture  and 
editorial  pages;  do  desk  work  as  needed 
throughout  week;  and  cover  county 
commission  beat.  Bachelor’s  degree, 
editing  experience  required.  Send  clips, 
resume  and  references  to:  Managing 
Editor  Margo  Ryan,  Williston  Daily 
Herald,  PO  Box  1447,  Williston,  ND 
58801. 


PAGE  DESIGNER  WANTED 
The  Phoenix  Gazette  is  looking  for  a 
versatile  page  designer.  Extensive  daily 
layout  and  editing  experience  a  must. 
Cool  head  on  deadline  a  must.  Pagina¬ 
tion  experience  a  plus.  The  Gazette  is 
fully  paginated  using  Triple  I  Page 
Makeup  Stations.  Send  resume,  work 
samples  to  Susan  Patten,  The  Phoenix 
Gazette,  120  E.  Van  Buren,  Phoenix, 
AZ  85004.  (602)  238-4404. 

PHOTO  WRITER: 

Wants  to  expand  freelance  market. 
Reviews,  Q  &  A,  new  products,  person¬ 
alities.  Major  metro  daily  and  national 
trade  experience.  CALL  FOR  CLIPS/ 
RESUME.  (312)  348-8440. 


PUBLISHER/EDITOR 

Are  you  soon  “retiring”  but  want  to  stay 
active?  Why  not  do  it  in  San  Diego?  We 
have  a  weekly  community  paper  with 
circulation  of  about  4,000  that  needs 
someone  with  experience  to  lead  small 
staff  and  to  edit  stories  from  local 
community  writers.  Please  send  resume 
to:  Daily  Journal  Corp.,  PO  Box  54026, 
Los  Angeles,  CA  90054-0026,  Attn: 
Pete;  Daum. 


Rapidly  growing,  respected,  interna¬ 
tional  technical  journal  is  seeking  a 
TECHNICAL  EDITOR  for  newly  acquired 
UNIX  newsletter  and  soon-to-be 
launched  PC  magazine.  Responsibili¬ 
ties  focus  on  coordinating  writers  and 
production  schedules,  re-writing  arti¬ 
cles  and  some  fact  checking.  If  you 
have  a  minimum  of  5  years  computer 
programming  experience;  1  year  experi¬ 
ence  with  C  and  UNIX;  a  proven  record 
as  a  technical  writer  and  demonstrable 
re-write  skills,  please  submit  a  cover 
letter,  a  recent  sample  of  your  work  and 
resume  to  Kelly  Calvert,  Human  Resour¬ 
ces  Manager,  C  Users  Journal,  2601 
Iowa,  Lawrence,  KS  66047.  Depending 
on  qualifications,  re-location  may  not 
be  necessary.  The  C  Users  Journal  is  an 
Equal  Opportunity  Employer  concerned 
with  creating  a  pleasant  work 
atmosphere. 


HELP  WANTED 


EDITORIAL 


REPORTER 

The  Newport  Daily  News  seeks  a  repor¬ 
ter  to  cover  city  government.  We  will 
hire  a  person  who  doesn’t  settle  for 
routine,  who  avoids  government-eze, 
who  writes  for  people,  not  bureaucrats. 
Ability  and  writing  flair  are  more  impor¬ 
tant  than  experience.  Send  your  six  best 
clips,  a  resume  and  a  letter  telling 
about  yourself,  your  interests  and  your 
views  of  journalism  to  Sarah  Jenkins, 
City  Editor,  The  Newport  Daily  News, 
101  Malbone  Road,  Newport,  Rl 
02840.  No  phone  calls,  please.  Dead¬ 
line  December  29.  1989. 


REPORTER 

Beat  reporter  needed  for  19,000  circu¬ 
lation  daily.  We  are  an  aggressive  AM 
looking  to  get  better.  We  expect  reporter 
to  dig  for  stories  and  aggressively  chase 
the  news.  Send  cover  letter,  resume, 
clips  and  salary  requirements  to  Bill 
Blocher,  Managing  Editor,  Ocean  Coun¬ 
ty  Observer,  8  Robbins  St.,  Toms  River, 
NJ  08754. 


REPORTER 

Versatile  journalist  sought  to  cover  City 
Hall  and  general  assignments.  Photo, 
layout  and  editing  skills  also  helpful. 
We  are  a  growing,  quality  conscious 
8,000  circulation  weekly,  looking  for  an 
energetic  person  to  join  our  team  on  the 
beautiful  Southern  Oregon  coast.  Apply 
by  Dec.  29,  to;  William  Sampson,  Curry 
Coastal  Pilot,  PO  Box  700,  Brookings, 
OR  97415.  (503)  469-3123. 


REPORTER/WIRE 

Toledo  Blade  is  seeking  a  'eporter  with 
full-time  wire  service  experience.  $753 
top  minimum  weekly  salary.  Send 
resume  and  samples  of  your  work  by 
January  15  to  Jo  K.  Yarborough,  541 
Superior  St.,  Toledo,  OH  43660. 

REPORTER  for  sports  and  general  news 
for  small  Michigan  daily.  Chance  to  gain 
experience  while  working  in  good 
community.  Must  know  camera.  Write 
Box  4369,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


REPORTERS 

Aggressive  15,000  daily  seeks  two 
enterprising  reporters  to  cover  govern¬ 
ment  beats.  Must  be  willing  to  cover 
wide  range  of  issues  and  show  desire  to 
learn.  Would  prefer  Zone  2  candidates. 
Willing  to  consider  recent  graduates. 
Send  clips,  resume  and  references  to 
Antone  Clark,  Managing  Editor,  The 
Recorder,  One  Venner  Road,  Amster- 
dam,  NY  12010. _ 

REPORTER  -  Entry-level  with  chain  of 
bilingual  weeklies.  Must  be  fluent  in 
Spanish;  write  in  English.  Resume, 
clips,  references  to;  M.  Montgomery, 
EXTRA  Publications,  3918  W.  North 
Avenue,  Chicago,  IL  60647. 


SEASONED  WRITER 
Established  North  Carolina  consulting 
firm  seeks  experienced  writer  with 
proven  track  record  to  translate  complex 
ideas  into  upbeat  plain  talk  for  training 
and  promotional  systems.  Must  be  able 
to  concept  and  execute  200  plus  page 
projects  with  minimal  supervision.  Will 
consider  only  top  pro  with  proven  track 
record  (minimum  10-15  years  full 
time).  Growing  firm,  excellent  income, 
fringes,  bonuses,  security.  Must  relo¬ 
cate.  Send  resume,  cover  letter,  salary 
history  in  confidence  to:  Box  4318, 
Editor  &  Publisher.  Our  employees 
know  of  this  ad. 


SPORTS  REPORTER 
Prolific  writer  with  photography,  page 
design  experience  sought  by  smaTl, 
ambitious  central  Florida  daily.  Zone  4 
preferred.  Cover  letter,  resume,  six  best 
clips  to  Ronald  W.  Hosie,  Executive 
Editor,  Sanford  Herald,  300  North 
French  Avenue,  Sanford,  FL  32771. 


HELP  WANTED 


EDITORIAL 


SPORTS  EDITOR  for  Pacific  northwest 
community  daily.  Cover  four  high 
schools,  one  junior  college  plus  rec 
sports.  We  need  a  pro  who  can  make  our 
two  daily  sports  pages  tops  among  small 
dailies.  Box  4354,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SPORTS  EDITOR 

The  Sacramento  Union  is  looking  for  a 
creative  and  energetic  leader  to  guide 
our  10-person  sports  staff.  We  offer  an 
exceptional  northern  California  lifestyle 
and  a  great  sports  town  along  with 
competitive  salary  and  benefits.  Send 
resume  to  Jim  Vesely,  Managing  Editor, 
The  S.’cramento  Union,  301  Capitol 
Mall,  Sacramento,  CA  95812. 


SPORTS  DESK.  Quality-oriented  daily  a 
half-hour  drive  from  University  of  Michi¬ 
gan  and  Michigan  State  (Jniversity 
seeks  person  with  superior  editing  and 
layout  skills  and  seasoned  news  judg¬ 
ment  for  slot  and  desk  shifts.  We’ve 
expanded  a  top-flight  staff  and  section 
50  percent  in  past  year  to  become  a 
comprehensive  package  offering  preps 
to  pros,  recreation  to  out-doors.  Excel¬ 
lent  pay,  fringe  benefits  and  working 
conditions.  Five  layouts,  raw  and  edited 
copy  samples,  resume  and  references 
by  Jan.  1  to:  Dennis  Tanner,  Sports 
Editor,  Jackson  Citizen  Patriot,  214  S. 
Jackson,  Jackson,  Michigan  49204 


STATE  AND  BUSINESS  EDITOR  for 
aggressive  50,000-circulation  subur¬ 
ban  daily  tabloid  in  Connecticut.  Exper¬ 
ience  in  Connecticut  news  preferred, 
but  leadership  and  copyediting  skills 
are  most  important.  Good  salary  and 
benefits.  Send  letter,  resume,  and  work 
samples  to  Chris  Powell,  Managing 
Editor,  Journal  Inquirer,  Manchester, 
Conn.  04060. 


THE  AMERICAN  UNIVERSITY  School 
of  Communication  in  Washington,  DC, 
seeks  Graduate  Assistants  to  assist  in 
teaching  and  professional  duties  while 
earning  a  master’s  degree  in  Journalism 
and  Public  Affairs.  This  10-month  prog¬ 
ram  begins  in  September.  Program 
includes  Washington  internships  and 
faculty  with  top  professional  creden¬ 
tials.  For  more  information,  write  to: 
School  of  Communication,  Graduate 
Journalism  Committee,  The  American 
University,  4400  Massachusetts  Ave., 
NW,  Washington,  DC  20016.  An  EEO/ 
AA  university. 


The  Meridian  Star,  an  award-winning 
Sunbelt  Daily,  has  an  immediate  open¬ 
ing  for  an  experienced  reporter  with  the 
expertise  to  handle  budget  stories  and 
the  range  for  first-  class  features.  Appl¬ 
icants  should  call  or  write  City  Editor 
Todd  Prillhart,  (601)  693-1551;  PO 
Box  1291  Meridian,  MS  39301. 

The  Star  is  also  accepting  applications 
for  future  copy  editing  positions.  Solid 
layout,  design  skills  required. 


TWO  POSITIONS  -  The  Watertown 
(N.Y.)  Daily  Times,  a  growing  7-day, 
42,000-circulation  daily,  seeks  candi¬ 
dates  for  its  sports  bureau  in  Canton. 
Our  burecu  reporters  cover  Division  I 
hockey  and  traditionaily  strong  Division 
III  basketball  in  addition  to  full  slate  of 
high  school  sports.  Send  cover  letter, 
resume  and  not  more  than  5  clips  to 
Matt  Dorney,  Executive  Sports  Editor, 
Watertown  Daily  Times,  260  Washing¬ 
ton  St.,  Watertown,  N.Y.  13601. 


Two  reporting  positions  open  at  The 
Fayetteville  Times,  an  award-winning 
daily  in  southeastern  North  Carolina. 
Need  a  city  hall  reporter  and  a  general 
assignment  reporter.  At  least  four  years 
experience  desired.  Send  clips,  resume 
and  salary  requirements  to  John 
Holmes,  Personnel  Director,  The  Fayet¬ 
teville  Times,  PO  Box  849,  Fayetteville, 
NC  28302. 


HELP  WANTED 


EDITORIAL 


WANTED:  ASSISANT  FEATURES 
EDITOR 

For  Grand  Rapids  Press  (190,000 
Sunday  circulation)  in  Michigan.  Need 
editor  with  production/editing  experi¬ 
ence  and  ability  to  work  with  diverse 
staff  of  full-time  and  free-lance  repor¬ 
ters  covering  lifestyle  and  entertain¬ 
ment  beats.  You  must  be  able  to  dream 
up  lively  story  ideas,  challenge  talented 
writers  and  know  enough  about  graphics 
to  work  with  art  department  and 
composing  room.  Hard  news  reporting 
background  and  extensive  entertain¬ 
ment  knowledge  preferred.  Send  cover 
letter,  resume,  tearsheets  of  layouts 
you’ve  helped  design  and  references  by 
Dec.  30  to  Sue' Schroder,  Features 
Editor,  Grand  Rapids  Press,  155  Michi¬ 
gan  St.,  NW,  Grand  Rapids,  Ml  49503. 
No  phone  calls,  please. 

We’re  looking  for  a  sports  editor  to  lead 
our  10-person  staff  on  a  growing 
71,000-circulation  newspaper.  We  go 
head  to  head  against  a  competing  daily 
paper,  and  our  local  sports  coverage  has 
been  one  of  our  competitive  advan¬ 
tages.  Our  new  sports  editor  must  have 
good  organizational  skills  and  the  ability 
to  deliver  a  sophisticated,  well  edited 
section.  Contact  Gale  Baldwin.  Editor, 
The  Trentonian,  600  Perry  St.,  Trenton, 
NJ,  08602. 


UBRARY 


LIBRARIAN 

A  career  position  will  open  in  February 
1990  for  a  service-oriented  librarian  in 
the  News  Collection  of  the  National 
Geographic  Society  Library,  Washing¬ 
ton,  DC;.  The  News  reference  librarian 
performs  online  searches  on  news  and 
bibliographic  databases,  provides  other 
reference  help  using  the  online  catalog, 
clip  files,  books  and  periodicals,  and 
assists  with  other  news  collection  work. 
Outstanding  working  conditions,  fully- 
paid  company  benefits  including  medi¬ 
cal  and  dental  insurance,  retirement 
plan,  and  transportation  allowances  are 
included. 

REQUIRED: 

-A  Master’s  degree  in  library  science, 
including  at  least  one  year  of  news 
library  experience. 

-Knowledge  of  online  databases  and 
search  skills,  with  at  least  one  year  of 
experience  specifically  with  full-text 
sen/ices. 

Candidates  need  excellent  communica¬ 
tions  skills  and  PC  skills.  Send  resume 
and  confidential  letter  with  salary 
history  to:  Susan  Fifer  Canby,  Library 
Director,  National  Geographic  Society, 
17th  and  M  Streets  NW,  Washington, 
DC  20036. 


_ MAILROOM _ 

MAILROOM  MANAGER-EAST  COAST 
Need  manager  for  multi-newspaper 
production  facility.  Must  have  complete 
knowledge  of  Muller  and  Harris  insert¬ 
ing  equipment  as  well  as  Hall  systems. 
Management  of  personnel,  reports  and 
budgetary  responsibilities.  Go^  salary, 
benefits.  Send  resume  with  references 
to:  Box  4356,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


.  MARKETING _ 

MARKETING-CIRCUUTION 

PROMOTION 

Solid,  fast-growing  publisher  in  Zone  6 
with  magazines  and  newsletters  seeks 
an  experienced  wordsmith/direct  mail 
marketing  pro  to  help  us  continue  our 
subscription  growth.  Excellent  salary, 
bonus  and  benefit'  package.  Send  your 
resume  to;  Box  4332,  Editor  & 
Publisher. _ _ 

All  intellectual  improve¬ 
ment  arises  from  leisure 

Samuel  Johnson 
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HELP  WANTED 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


DIRECTOR  OF  PHOTOGRAPHY 

The  Press-Enterprise  of  Riveside  Coun¬ 
ty,  California,  has  a  golden  opportunity 
for  the  right  ii, dividual.  We're  looking 
for  a  creative  leader  who  knows  news¬ 
paper  color  and  can  handle  a  talented, 
busy  and  expanding  staff.  We're  one  of 
the  countrys  fastest  growing  papers;  we 
have  all  new  production  facilities  and 
we're  re-writing  the  book  on  deadline 
color.  Excellent  salary  and  benefits. 
Resume,  references  and  salary  history 
to:  Joe  Happ,  Managing  Editor/News, 
The  Press-Enterprise,  3512  14th 
Street,  Riverside,  CA  92501-3878.  An 
Equal  Opportuni^  Employer. 


Photographer 

The  Press-Enterprise  of  Riverside  Coun¬ 
ty,  California,  has  immediate  openings 
for  photographers.  We  cover  a  huge  area 
in  booming  inland  Southern  California 
with  several  zoned  editions  daily;  we 
use  a  lot  of  color  and  wc  cover  all  major 
pro  and  college  sports  teams  in  Los 
Angeles.  Excellent  salary  and  benefits. 
Resume,  references  and  work  samples 
to:  Joe  Happ,  Managing  Editor/News, 
The  Press-Enterprise,  3512  14th 
Street,  Riverside,  CA  92501-3878.  No 
calls  please.  An  Equal  Opportunity 
Employer. 


PRODUCTIONITECH 


FOREMAN 

The  News  &  Observer  needs  an  exper¬ 
ienced  foreman  for  its  mailroom  opera¬ 
tion.  Responsibilities  include  managing 
the  operation  of  the  most  modern  on¬ 
line  distribution/mailroom  centers  in 
America.  Qualifications  include  at  least 
3  years  hands-on  experience  in  news¬ 
paper  mailroom  operations,  2  years 
supen/isory  experience  and  a  willing¬ 
ness  to  work  nights.  Excellent  opportun¬ 
ity,  salary  and  benefits.  Write  News  & 
Observer,  PO  Box  191,  Raleigh,  NC 
27602. 


NIGHT  OPERATIONS  MANAGER 
An  expanding  progressive  company  is 
currently  seeking  a  qualified  night  oper¬ 
ations  manager.  Candidate  should: 
have  good  communications  skills,  be 
organized  and  be  able  to  motivate 
employees,  have  knowledge  of  offset 
printing,  knowledge  of  IBM  composing 
sytem  a  plus,  and  thorough  knowledge 
of  process  color  technolo».  Excellent 
salary  to  a  proven  leader.  Send  resume 
and  salary  history  to  iaj  Clark,  Human 
Resources  Director,  PO  Box  363000, 
Melbourne,  FL  32936. 


HELP  WANTED 


PRODUCTIONITECH 


PRESSROOM  MANAGER 

Major  midwestern  daily  newspaper  is 
seeking  a  Pressroom  Manager  with 
offset  publishing  experience.  Work 
directs  daily  press  operation  and  coordi¬ 
nation  with  other  departments;  evaluat¬ 
ing  schedules,  work  assignments  and 
equipment  utilization,  nve  years  of 
effective  pressroom  supervisory  experi¬ 
ence  is  required.  College  degree 
preferred.  Equivalent  combination  of 
education  and  experience  will  be 
considered.  Please  send  resume  with 
sala^  history  to:  Box  4362,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


One  of  the  saddest  things 
is  that  the  only  thing 
a  man  can  do  for  ei^t 
hours  a  day, day  after  day, 
is  work.  You  can’t  eat 
eight  hours  a  day  nor  drink 
for  eight  hours  a  day  nor 
make  love  for  eight  hours. 
William  Faulkner 


PROMOTION 


MARKETING  SERVICES/PROMOTION 
DIRECTOR:  We  are  a  Gannett  daily 
newspaper  of  57,000  daily  circulation 
and  80,000  Sunday  circulation  in  need 
of  a  pro-active  high  energy  level  Market¬ 
ing  Services  and  Promotion  Executive. 
Responsibilities  include  creating  and 
directing  our  advertising,  circulation 
and  news  marketing  plans,  promotions, 
public  relations,  educational  services 
and  research  projects.  The  preparation 
of  market  data  to  assist  the  advertising 
sales  representatives  and  marketing 
presentations  are  also  primary  responsi- 
bilities.  Necessary  qualifications 
include  a  strong  promotional  back¬ 
ground,  proven  creative  abilities  and 
strong  written  and  verbal  communica¬ 
tion  skills.  Newspaper  marketing/ 
promotional  experience  is  preferred  as 
IS  a  marketing  or  advertising  degree.  If 
interested  and  qualified,  please  send 
your  resume  and  salary  requirements  to: 
Susan  T.  Rosin,  Human  Resources 
Director,  Green  Bay  Press-Gazette,  P.O. 
Box  19430,  Green  Bay,  Wl 
54307-9430.  AN  EQUAL  OPPORTUN- 
ITY  EMPLOYER. 


Fax  your  ad 
to  E&P! 
(212)  929-1259 


TrnrTmTTTfmT 


Due  to  the  holidays,  new  deadlines  are 
in  effect  for  the  following  issues. 


For  line  ads: 

For  display  ads: 


December  21, 12  noon 


December  20,  5PM 


January  6 


For  line  ads: 

For  dispiay  ads: 


December  28, 12  noon 
December  27,  5PM 


HELP  WANTED 


PUBLIC  RELATIONS 


COMMUNITY  SERVICES  MANAGER 

The  Baltimore  Sun  is  seeking  an  exper¬ 
ienced  public  affairs  professional  to 
plan,  implement  and  evaluate  new  and 
existing  community  service  programs, 
coordinate  our  Speakers'  Bureau,  over¬ 
see  the  operation  of  our  company  store, 
run  our  United  Way  and  other  corporate 
public  service  campaigns,  and  handle 
the  administrative  tasks  associated  with 
corporate  charitable  giving. 

The  ideal  candidate  for  this  position  will 
have  at  least  three  years  of  managerial 
experience  in  the  public  affairs  arena, 
including  experience  in  creating  and 
managing  a  budget,  as  well  as  demon¬ 
strated  planning  abilities,  excellent 
business/media  writing  and  oral 
communication  skills,  and  knowledge 
of  personal  computers  and  oral  commu¬ 
nication  skills,  and  knowledge  of 
personal  computers  and  associated 
software  (word  processing  and  d-Base 
preferred).  In  addition,  the  position 
requires  at  least  a  Bachelors  degree  in 
Mass  Communications,  Public  Rela¬ 
tions  or  a  related  field,  and  knowledge 
of  the  Baltimore  market,  including 
community  leaders,  agencies,  organiza¬ 
tions  and  needs. 

Interest  persons  should  submit  a 
resume  to: 

Sonja  Hunn 

Employee  Relations  Administrator 

The  Baltimore  Sun 
P.O.  Box  1377 
501  N.  Calvert  Street 
Baltimore,  Maryland  21278-0001 

An  Equal  Opportunity  Employee  M/F/H/V 


SOFTWARE 


Macintosh  and  Unix  "C”  software  deve¬ 
lopers  for  publishing  applications.  Five 
years'  relevant  experience  required. 
‘Write  to:  SCS,  3162  Bath  Pike, 
Nazareth,  PA  18064. 


POSITIONS  WANTED 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


PUBLISHER/GM 

Candidate  with  publishing  experience 
in  dailies  and  weeklies  presently  avail¬ 
able.  Has  had  responsibilities  for  week¬ 
lies  as  large  as  a  quarter  million  circula¬ 
tion  -  six  years;  dailies  as  small  as 
14,(X)0,  one  year.  Excellent  editorial 
skills  coupled  with  experience  in  mark¬ 
eting  and  advertising.  Extensive  experi¬ 
ence  in  competitive  markets.  B.A. 
degree  with  extra  courses  at  Wharton 
School  of  Business. 

If  you  hire  this  individual,  there  is  no 
fee.  His  present  employer  has  paid  our 
fee.  If  interested  in  obtaining  more 
information,  please  contact: 

GOOD  NEWS 
Suite  245  North 
Alpine  Center 
Bettendorf,  lA  52722 
(319)  359-4877  FAX  (319)  359-8539 


POSITIONS 

WANTED 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


Publisher  with  thorough  knowledge  of 
newspaper  business  seeks  position  with 
progressive  owner/group.  People 
oriented,  community  involved  and 
proven  track  record  for  growth  and 
profits.  Available  immediately.  Want 
relocation  by  Jan.  1990.  Robert  Bostick 
(602)  453-7866. 


ADVERTISING 


Employed,  experienced,  degreed  Ad 
Director  seeks  1990  relocation.  Prefer 
the  West.  Current  income  in  the  $50's. 
Box  4357,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION 


CIRCULATION  DIRECTOR 

Marketing  background  with  over  20 
years  experience  seeks  circulation 
management  position.  Will  relocate. 
Ron  Smith  (609)  628-3168. 


Award-winning  sports  writer-desk  pro, 
most  recently  at  L.A.  Herald  ^miner, 
wants  a  new  home.  Solid  credentials, 
references.  Mike  Morrow,  23714 
Walter  Ave,  Torrence,  CA  (213) 


Creative,  driven  and  conscientious 
sportswriter  with  6  years  full-time 
experience  seeks  position  with  aggres¬ 
sive  medium-circulation  daily.  Cl»n, 
tightly-written  features  that  flow  are  my 
forte.  Please  reply  to  Box  4346,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


Professional  journalist  with  2  years 
daily  experience  seeks  challeriging 
^t.  Can  listen,  write,  edit  and  spell. 
Features,  education,  court  and  gowrn- 
ment  background;  photography,  wire 
and  page  design  skills.  Box  4366, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


REPORTER  -  English  grad  -  2  years  on 
weekly,  8  years  freelance.  Seeks  report¬ 
ing  daily  or  weekly  Zone  2.  Call  Nina 


&P’s  offices  will  be  closed  on 
ecember  22nd,  25th,  29th  and  January  1st 
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SHOP  TALK  AT  THIRTY 


Pillow  talk 


By  Louis  Alexander 

What  happens  to  newspaper  edi¬ 
torials  when  the  interests  of  a  spouse 
conflict  with  the  interests  of  an  edito¬ 
rial  writer?  What  does  the  public 
think? 

And  what  should  the  writer  and 
spouse  do  about  their  apparent  con¬ 
flict?  Should  one  —  or  the  other  — 
change  jobs?  Should  they  discontinue 
talking  about  their  work?  Can  they 
agree  on  a  set  of  ground  rules  about 
“pillow  talk”?  More  important:  Can 
they  live  by  those  rules  or  will  the 
marriage  suffer?  or  the  editorials?  or 
the  newspaper’s  editorial  influence? 

Tough  questions  for  any  family  in 
which  one  spouse  is  an  editorial 
writer  and  the  other  has  an  important 
or  sensitive  position  in  business  or 
public  affairs.  Members  of  the 
National  Conference  of  Editorial 
Writers  debated  the  issues  and,  as  any 
journalist  would  expect,  disclosed 
some  startling  “war  stories.” 

Nancy  Keefe,  editorial  page  editor 
for  Gannett  Westchester/Rockland 
newspapers,  chaired  a  panel  of 
spouses  and  writers  at  NCEW’s 
recent  convention  in  St.  Paul.  Start¬ 
ing  from  defense  of  “hands-off”  posi¬ 
tions,  the  discussion  worked  its  way 
all  round  to  vehement  advocacy  of 
the  facts  of  life:  Why  shouldn’t 
spouses  try  to  influence  editorial 


(Alexander  is  a  retired  member  of  the 
National  Conference  of  Editorial  Writ¬ 
ers  and  also  taught  editorial  writing  at 
the  University  of  Houston.) 


UaaNHNMOa  MOUd 
SMBN  HUM  ISUId  3Q 


Get  your  copy  of 

AdNeivs 

-  Australia's  big  marketing,  advertising  and 
media  magazine. 

Each  fortnight  you’ll  benefit  from  Ad  News'  in¬ 
cisive  reporfing  on  Australasian  events,  oppor¬ 
tunities  and  trends  which  could  help  or  affect  your 
business. 


To:  Ad  News,  17-21  Bellevue  Street 
Surry  Hills,  N.S.W.,  2010,  Australia 
I  Please  send  me  AD  NEWS  for  one 
T  COS  year  -  26  issues.  I  enclose  my 
bankdraft  in  Australian  currency  for  Aust.  $  128. 

Name: _ 

Address: _ _ _ 
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writers  —  everyone  else  does  —  and 
why  shouldn’t  the  writers  take  into 
account  the  views  of  their  spouses, 
many  of  them  very  knowledgeable, 
activist  or  themselves  influential? 

“I  cause  my  wife  all  kinds  of  grief,” 
keynoter  Otis  Wragg  told  the  audi¬ 
ence.  He  is  a  real  estate  developer, 
lobbyist  and  spokesman  for  some  real 
estate  interests,  as  well  as  the  hus¬ 
band  of  associate  editor  Joanna 
Wragg  of  the  Miami  Herald  and  a 
former  editorial  writer  himself. 

“Some  people  think  I  have  a  lot  of 
influence  at  the  paper.  They  tell 
others,  in  front  of  me,  ‘Don’t  tell  him 
anything,  because  it  will  be  in  the 
paper,’  ”  Otis  Wragg  said. 


“It  works  the  other  way  too.  I’m 
the  target  for  whatever  people  don’t 
like  about  the  newspaper.  I  accept 
compliments,  but  I  tell  complainers  to 
write  a  letter  to  the  editor.” 

What,  then,  is  an  appropriate  stan¬ 
dard  of  conduct  for  spouses  and  edito¬ 
rial  writers? 

“Maintain  your  own  personal 
integrity,  and  mutual  respect  for  each 
other,”  Wragg  recommended.  “After 
all,  it’s  the  outside  world  that  has  the 
problems.” 

With  chairperson  Keefe,  married  to 
a  vice  president  of  a  major  insurance 
company,  it  comes  down  to  “pillow 
talk.” 

“If  he  talked  about  the  stuff  that 
comes  up  in  his  work,  such  as  a  pend¬ 
ing  real  estate  deal,”  she  commented, 
“I  could  make  megabucks,  and  if  I 
mentioned  an  investigation,  perhaps, 
say,  something  connected  with  the 
insurance  business,  he  could  tell  his 
company,  and  run  off  and  hide.” 

So  what  do  they  do  when  they  are 
together?  “We  will  not  talk  about  that 
stuff,”  Keefe  observed.  “While  I 
would  not  use  it,  it’s  better  that  1  do 
not  know  about  it.  The  problem  is 
perceptions  from  outside  the  newspa¬ 
per.  Essentially,  they  have  to  trust 
us.” 

The  ground  rules  sounded  so 
simple,  but  everyone  in  the  audience 
wanted  to  cite  situations  that  make  it 
difficult  to  draw  the  lines,  and  experi¬ 
ences  where  things  go  wrong.  Typical 


was  the  marriage  in  which  both 
spouses  are  already  well  into  careers, 
and  responsibilities  of  each  overlap 
the  other’s. 

“I  did  not  want  to  write  editorials 
about  county  government,”  Forum 
editor  Keith  Runyon  told  his  boss 
when  he  received  congratulations 
upon  marrying  the  press  secretary  of 
a  county  official.  Then  his  wife 
resigned  her  job,  Runyon  told  the 
audience,  fearing  her  boss  might  lean 
on  her  to  influence  the  Louisville 
Courier-Journal  editorial  board. 

Events  took  typical  bounces  after 
that,  toward  conflict  and  away  from 
it.  Meme  Runyon  began  rearing  their 
family.  She  also  got  into  the  midst  of  a 


zoning  issue.  Now  she  is  executive 
director  of  a  non-profit  organization. 

“At  home  we  dance  a  little  dance 
all  the  time.  It’s  exciting  to  be 
involved  with  someone  who  is  also 
involved  in  the  community,”  Runyon 
acknowledged,  “and  it  has  made  me  a 
better  journalist.” 

Maria  Taylor  does  not  dance 
around  issues  with  the  editor  of  the 
editorial  page  of  the  Wilmington 
(Dc\.)  News  Journal.  Atone  time  they 
held  opposite  views  on  a  matter  worth 
editorial  interest.  She  told  the  audi¬ 
ence  she  thinks  it  is  fortunate  she  is 
not  in  a  high-profile  position  and  that 
her  government  agency  is  not  often  in 
the  news. 

“We  do  not  have  a  hands-off  agree¬ 
ment  with  each  other,”  Maria  Taylor 
said.  “We  have  the  right  to  try  and 
influence  our  editorial  writer  spouse, 
same  as  any  caller.  At  the  same  time, 
we  have  to  respect  their  code  of  eth¬ 
ics.” 

The  positions  of  both  spouses 
became  touchy  when  a  public  con¬ 
troversy  arose  over  whether  the  edu¬ 
cation  agency  for  which  she  works 
should  continue  to  license  vocational 
instructors  in  private  educational 
institutions. 

“The  paper’s  position,  and  John’s, 
was  that  the  [state’s]  post-secondary 
agency  ought  to  be  strengthened 
[instead],”  said  Maria.  “I  feel  our 
agency  ought  to  be  responsible.  It’s 
(Continued  on  page  34) 
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“\Nhat  I  most  resent  about  my  spouse  is  that 
everyone  assumes  I  share  his  stupid  opinions.” 


Announcing ... 


The  1989  Editor  &  Pubiisher  •  INMA 

Promotion 


Awards 


Co 


Deadiine  for  entries:  January  23,1990 


Awards  in  19  classifications  will  be  presented  at 
the  60th  Annual  Conference  of  the  International 
Newspaper  Marketing  Association,  May  20-23, 
1990  in  New  Orleans,  LA. 

First  prize  and  certificates  of  merit  will  be 
awarded  in  In-Paper  Promotion/Circulation;  In- 
Paper  Promotion/ Advertising;  In-Paper  Promo¬ 
tion/Public  Relations;  In-Paper  Promotion/ 
Editorial;  Printed  Materials/Circulation;  Printed 
Materials/Advertising;  Printed  Materials/Public 
Relations;  Outside  Publications;  Radio  Prom¬ 
otion;  Television  Promotion;  Outdoor/Point-of- 
Purchase/Displays;  Multi-Media  Promotion; 
Newspaper/Data  Books;  Advertising  Sales  Pre¬ 
sentations;  Public  Relations  Programs  &  Events; 
Community  Service/Education;  Internal  Com¬ 
munications;  Miscellaneous  Specialty  Items; 
and  Miscellaneous  Printed  Material. 

For  information,  rules,  and  official  entry  blanks, 
write  to  Editor  &  Publisher  11  W.  19th  Street,  New 
York,  N.Y.  10011,  or  to  INMA,  The  Newspaper 
Center,  11600  Sunrise  Valley  Drive,  Reston,  VA 
22091. 


Ecfilor  &  PubEsher 

1 1  West  191h  Street  •  New  York.  N.Y.  1001 1  •  212  675  4380 


Scrifps  Hwaid 
Rwidatiai 
Natixial 

jciarialjstn  Avaid 

ForSmicetoflie 

First  Amaidinent 


Vigorous  defense 
of  a  free  press  has  been  a 
Scripps  Howard  hallmark 
since  E.  W  Scripps  founded 
his  first  newspaper  in  1878. 

The  1%9  Edward 
Willis  Scripps  Award  will 
recognize  this  year's  most  significant 
service  to  the  First  Amendment.  All 
U.S.  ne\^apers  and  wire  services  are 
eligible.  The  winner  will  receive  a  cash 
award  of  $2,500. 

Judges  are  Lou  Boccardi,  presi¬ 
dent  and  general  manager  The  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press;  Loren  Ghi^one,  editor 
and  president,  The  (Southbridge,  Mass.) 
News,  and  president,  American  Society 
of  Newspa^r  Editors;  and  William  H. 


Cowles  ID,  publishei;  Spokesman-Review 
and  Spok^e  Chronicle,  and  chairman, 
American  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association. 

For  entry  forms  and  information, 
write  to  Scripps  Howard  Foundation,  1100 
Central  Trust  Towei;  Cincinnati,  Ohio  45202. 
The  deadline  for  entries  is  February  12, 1990. 

AWARDS  AND  DEADLINES: 

The  Charles  M.  Schulz  Award/College  Cartoonist:  Jan.  5, 1990 
The  Jack  R.  Howard  Awards/Broadcast  Journalism:  Jan.  15, 1990 
The  Ernie  Pyle  Award/Human  Interest:  Jan.  22, 1990 
The  Walker  Stone  Award/Editorial  Writing:  Jan.  29, 1990 
The  Edward  J.  Meeman  Awards/Environmental  Journalism:  Feb.  5, 1990 
The  Roy  W.  Howard  Newspaper  Awards/Public  Service:  Feb.  12, 1990 
The  Edward  Willis  Scripps  Award/First  Amendment:  Feb.  IZ 1990 
The  Charles  E.  Scripps  Awards/Literacy:  Feb.  19, 1990 

SCRIPPS  HOWARD 
FOUNDATION 

COMMITTED  TO  EXCELLENCE 


